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WILLIAM  IRVINE,  M.D.  the  Au- 
thor of  the  following  Letters,  was  the  only 
son  of  DOCTOR  IRVINE,  who  for  many 
years  filled  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  with  distinguished 
ability  and  reputation.  His  mother,  Grace 
Hamilton,  was  the  daughter  of  a  family 
which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  furnished  three  very  able  Profes- 
sors of  Medicine  and  Anatomy  to  the 
same  University. 

Although  the  name  of   the  elder  Dr. 
Irvine  is  so  well  known  to  every  one  con- 
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versant  with  Chemical  Science,  yet,  in  this 
brief  memoir,  a  few  particulars  of  his  life 
may  naturally  claim  a  place;  a  life  that 
was  devoted  to  Studies  which  had  a  mate- 
rial influence  on  those  of  his  son,  and  that 
offers  a  melancholy  coincidence  in  its  pre- 
mature termination. 

Dr.  Irvine*  sen.  began  his  career  as 
a  Medical  Student,  and  had  the  advantage 
of  studying  both  Medicine  and  Chemistry 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black,  at  that 
time  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  was  early  distinguished  for  his 
ardent  pursuit  of  Chemistry,  which  was 
then  almost  in  its  infancy;  Dr.  Robison 
observes,  that  he  particularly  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  Professor,  "  as  a  young  Stu- 
"  dent  of  Medicine  of  quick  apprehension 
"  and  sound  understanding,  and  particu- 
"  larly  disposed  to  study  every  thing  ma- 
"  thematically,  and  who  was  greatly  capti- 
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"  vated  with  Chemical  Science.  He  en- 
"  gaged  with  great  pleasure  and  zeal  in  all 
"  examinations  which  seemed  to  interest 
"  the  Professor,  particularly  such  as  would 
"  admit  of  mathematical  consideration, 
"  thermometrical  experiments  on  the  scale 
"  of  heat,  on  the  connexion  betwixt  ex- 
"  pans-ion  and  variation  of  temperature, 
"  and  on  the  measure  of  Heat.  It  was 
"  with  Mr.  Irvine's  assistance  that  Dr. 
"  Black  made  his  first  experiments  for  in- 
"  creasing  the  latent  Heat  of  Steam.  *"  \ 

After  obtaining  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Dr. 
Irvine  proceeded  to  London,  and  after- 
wards to  Paris,  availing  himself  of  the 
opportunities  there  presented  to  him  of 
extending  his  information.  Upon  his 


*  Vide  Life  of  Dr.  Black,  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Robison,  of  Edinburgh. 
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return  to  Glasgow  he  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer on  Materia  Medica  in  the  University, 
a  ,d  finally,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John 
Robison,  in  1770,  advanced  by  the  College 
to  the  Chemical  Chair.  From  this  period 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and,  entirely  engrossed  by 
his  Chemical  pursuits,  never  became  a  can- 
didate for  professional  practice;  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  encourage- 
ment he  would  have  met  with  in  Glasgow^ 
where  his  abilities  were  so  generally  known 
and  respected. 

The  benefit  however  of  his  Discoveries 
Was  not  confined  to  his  class  room — to 
which  his  abilities  were  admirably  adapt- 
ed*— but  was  eminently  enjoyed  by  his 


*  The  style  and  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  instruc- 
tion to  his  Students,  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Cleghorn, 
the  present  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
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native  City,  many  of  whose  important 
manufactures  were  materially  accelerated 
in  their  progress  by  his  judicious  observa- 
tions and  experiments.  Dr.  Irvine  was. 


Glasgow,  in  a  short  memoir,  published  soon  after  Dr. 
Irvine's  death,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commenta- 
ries. "In  all  his  Lectures,"  says  Dr.  Cleghorn,  "  Dr. 
"  Irvine  displayed  profound  erudition,  as  might  be 
w  expected  from  a  man  of  genius,  who  had  constant 
a  access  to  an  extensive  library,  and  who  had  devoted 
"  his  time  from  his  youth  to  literature  and  science. 
"  He  did  not  content  himself,  however,  with  retailing 
"  the  opinions  of  other  men :  he  thought  for  himself; 
"  and  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  do  so,,  both  by  a 
"  great  share  of  natural  sagacity,  and  by  an  inti- 
"  mate  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  manner  of 
"  reasoning.  He  marked  with  precision  the  limits 
"  between  the  fictions  of  theory  and  the  facts  ascer- 
"  tained  by  experiment.  But  he  was  not  a  mere 
u  operator,  the  drudge  of  Science,  who  continues  to 
"  pile  up  fact  upon  fact  without  deducing  any  conclu- 
"  sions.  His  experiments  were  simple,  his  inferences 
"  accurate,  whence  he  struck  out  new  lights  respecting 
"  some  of  the  subliniest  Doctrines  of  Chemistry.  His 
"  language  was  simple  and  correct  in  a  high  degree, 
"  and  the  singular  precision  of  his  terms,  together 
*  with  the  accuracy  of  his  arrangement,  enabled  him 
"  v/ith  uncommon  success  to  unfold  the  most  intricate 
a  subjects." 
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in  a  remarkable  degree,  accessible  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  his  patience  was  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  readiness  in  affording  in- 
struction. He  had  himself  a  direct  con- 
cern with  a  very  considerable  Glass  Manu- 
factory, and  was  busily  engaged  with  its 
improvement  when  seized  with  the  fatal 
fever  that  cut  short  his  life.  It  closed 
upon  the  most  promising  prospects.  Influ- 
enced by  the  representations  of  Count 
Luzuriaga,  who  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  appreciating  the  abilities  of  Dr. 
Irvine,  the  Spanish  Government  had,  with 
the  permission  of  our  own,  transmitted  a 
most  honourable  and  lucrative  proposal  to 
the  Doctor  of  a  settlement  for  life.  He 
was  to  reside  in  Old  Spain,  and  to  conduct 
there  a  Glass  Manufactory,  until  he  became 
naturalized:  he  was  then  to  proceed  to 
South  America  to  superintend  the  Mines, 
with  a  rank  and  salary  suited  to  his  cha- 
racter and  abilities. — The  Doctor  was  on 
his  death  bed  when  this  overture  arrived, 
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In  the  month  of  July,  1787,  Dr.  Irvine 
was  attacked  by  this  fatal  fever,  which, 
from  its  first  appearance,  exhibited  the 
most  alarming  symptoms,  and  baffling  the 
skill  of  his  medical  friends,  carried  him  off 
on  the  8th  of  that  month,  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age.  His  untimely  death  was 
generally  deplored,  but  more  especially  by 
his  colleagues;  and  a  public  tribute  was 
paid  to  his  memory  by  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  a  me- 
morial addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury, represented  the  great  advantages  they 
had  derived  from  the  skill  of  Dr,  Irvine, 
in  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  their  city, 
A  small  pension  was  in  consequence  ob- 
tained for  the  support  of  his  widow. 

William  Irvine  was  in  his  llth  year 
when  he  sustained  this  irreparable  loss. 
Even  at  that  early  age  he  was  distinguished 
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among  his  class  fellows  at  the  Grammar 
School;  particularly  by  a  clearness  and 
precision  of  ideas  he  might  be  said  to 
inherit  from  his  father,  and  which  in  all  his 
subsequent  pursuits  formed  a  strong  fea- 
ture in  his  Intellectual  character.  This 
early  promise  of  talents  in  an  only  child 
he  tenderly  loved,  irresistibly  engaged  Dr. 
Irvine  to  bestow  much  of  his  firne  on  their 
cultivation.  Himself  an  enthusiast  in  his 
profession,  he  was  naturally  led  to  direct 
the  youthful  mind  of  his  son  to  chemical 
experiments;  and  at  his  hours  of  leisure, 
young  William  Irvine  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant and  diligent  observer  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  laboratory.  During  the  fatal 
fever  it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  him 
from  the  house,  and  his  father  in  the  wan- 
derings of  a  disturbed  imagination,  under 
the  influence  of  the  disease,  appeared  to 
be  possessed  almost  constantly  with  the 
image  of  his  little  attendant.  The  last 
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words  he  spoke,  within  a  few  minutes  of 
his  dissolution,  were  addressed  to  one  of 
his  medical  friends :  "  Sir,  is  there  not  a 
f"  little  boy  in  this  house?  Did  you  see  a 
"  little  boy?  I  beseech  you  bring  me  my 
«  boy." 

Though  bereaved  of  so  invaluable  a 
parent,  young  Irvine  experienced  no  inter- 
ruption in  his  education.  His  mother  de- 
voted to  him  her  whole  attention,  and  with 
assiduous  anxiety  cherished  in  his  mind  an 
ambition  to  excel,  by  keeping  before  him 
the  character  and  example  of  his  father. 
Her  views  were  ably  and  powerfully  assisted 
by  some  of  her  husband's  colleagues,  under 
whose  care  and  guidance  her  son  completed 
the  usual  course  of  studies  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow;  uniformly  justifying  the  pro- 
mise of  his  earlier  years,  by  his  success  in 
the  various  academical  competitions  for 
which  that  seminary  has  long  been  famed* 
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and  which  are  found  to  produce  such  ad- 
mirable effects  among  the  Students. 

The  natural  turn  of  his  genius,  the  early 
associations  of  his  mind,  and  above  all,  the 
example  of  a  father,  in  whose  steps  he  was 
ambitious  to  tread,  conspired  to  direct  his 
choice  to  the  study  of  Physic.  With  this 
view  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
attended  the  Lectures  of  the  different  Pro- 
fessors of  that  celebrated  Medical  School, 
and  after  passing  the  usual^  examinations, 
withx  great  credit,  took  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  June,  1798.  On  that  occasion  he  pub- 
lished an  inaugural  thesis,  "  De  Epispasti- 
"  cis;"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate an  idea  originally  started  by  his 
father,  respecting  the  Equilibrium  of  Sen- 
sibility: he  dedicated  it  to  Professor  Jar- 
dine,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  one  of 
those  friends  who,  during  the  course  of  his 
academical  education,  supplied  his  early 
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loss,  "  amicitia  in  so  patern&,"   as  he  truly 
expressed  it  in  the  inscription  of  his  Thesis. 

Very   soon    afterwards    Dr.  Irvine   was 
appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Stirling  and  Fife 
Regiment  of  Militia,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.     In  that  situation,  his 
exemplary    attention    to    his    professional 
duties,    attracted  the  notice  of  the  noble 
commander,  who  in  consequence  honoured 
him  with  his  patronage ;  while  an  inflexible 
rectitude    of    character,    seldom    equally 
confirmed  in  so  young  a  man,  united  with 
his  agreeable  talents  in  society  to  conciliate 
the  general  esteem  of   the  regiment.      It 
was   shortly  before  he   joined   it  that  he 
married  Miss  Grant,  a  young   lady   with 
whom  he  ever  lived  on  terms  of  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  affection.     It  would  be  false 
delicacy  to  the  living  to  omit  saying,  that 
she  entered  warmly  into  all  his  strongest 
friendships,  and  endured  the  vicissitudes  of 
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his  fortune  with  a  fortitude  that  supported 
his  own;  and  when  suddenly  left  a  widow, 
in  a  foreign  land,  with  five  helpless  chil- 
dren, evinced  singular  strength  of  mind 
in  bearing  up  against  the  pressure  of  so 
severe  an  affliction. 

Dr.  Irvine,  when  the  new  arrangements 
took  place  in  the  Scotch  Militia  Establish- 
ment, retired  from  the  service,  and  came 
to  London  with  the  design  of  acquiring 
a  still  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  department  of  his  profession,  by 
attending  the  hospitals.  About  this  period 
he  was  unfortunately  induced  to  embark 
the  greatest  part  of  his  small  patrimony  in 
the  purchase  of  a  long  established  situation 
of  Apothecary,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
metropolis,  from  which  he  was  flattered 
with  the  prospect  of  realising  a  handsome 
income  for  the  support  of  his  family.  He 
soon  found  however,  that  the  cultivation 
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of  this  department  of  practice,  was  at* 
tended  with  sacrifices  approaching  to  ser- 
vility, to  which  the  feelings  of  his  mind, 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  attain* 
ments,  prevented  him  from  submitting; 
and  after  vainly  persevering  in  the  attempt 
for  a  few  years,  he  was  at  length  under  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  it;  while  the 

sum  which  he  had  vested  in  this  under- 
taking was  entirely  lost  to  his  family. 

The  intervals  of  a  professional  practice, 
so  ill  suited  to  his  talents,  Dr.  Irvine  de- 
voted to  a  work  more  congenial  both  to 
them  and  to  his  feelings,  and  which  he  had 
long  projected  as  a  tribute  of  filial  affeo. 
tion  to  the  memory  of  his  father.  The 
opinions  and  doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
Professor,  during  the  course  of  his  chemi- 
cal Lectures  at  Glasgow,  had  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  his  Students,  by 
their  novelty  and  ingenuity,  and  as  obvi- 
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ously  leading  to  those  great  discoveries 
that  have  in  later  times  created  a  new  era 
in  the  science  of  Chemistry.  These  views 
were,  of  course,  in  the  possession  of  many 
of  his  Students,  in  the  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect form  of  notes  taken  from  his  Lec- 
tures; and,  from  this  source  had,  in  various 
shapes,  found  their  way  to  the  public.  The 
merit,  in  consequence,  of  several  of  his 
discoveries,  particularly  the  experiments  he 
had  made  regarding  latent  Heat,  was 
claimed  by  others;  and  opinions  were 
given,  sanctioned  by  Doctor  Irvine's  name, 
which  were  essentially  different  from  those 
he  had  actually  delivered  in  his  Lectures. 
This  injury  to  his  memory  was  felt  by  many 
of  his  surviving  friends,  and  Dr.  Robison, 
in  particular,  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Black,  distinctly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  passage: — "  I  think  it  my  duty," 
says  he, — speaking  of  Dr.  Irvine, — "  to  call 
"  upon  his  son,  who,  I  am  informed,  inherits 
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"  much  of  his  father's  philosophical  spirit 
"  and  ingenuity,  to  look  over  his  father's 
"  papers,  and  see  whether  any  of  them  be 
"  in  a  state  for  publication,  being  confi- 
"  dent,  that  the  studies  of  such  a  man  as 
"  Dr.  Irvine,  must  have  been  extremely 
"  ingenious  and  important/' 

Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  the  greater 
part  of  these  manuscripts,  that  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  not  less  than  con- 
siderable industry,  was  requisite  to  collect 
and  digest  from  them  a  complete  view  of  the 
theory  and  experiments  of  the  Professor. 
Thus  called  upon,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Irvine 
did  not  long  resist  the  invitation,  but  in  the 
year  1805?  published  an  octavo  volume*.;  in 


*  Essays  chiefly  on  Chemical  Subjects,  by  the  late 
William  Irvine,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  and  by  his  son  William 
Irvine)  M.  D.  Printed  for  J.  Mawraan— -1805. 
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which  he  prefixed  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  his  father's  experiments 
and  peculiar  doctrines,  to  a  few  valuable 
essays  left  by  him  in  a  state  for  publication; 
adding  some  ingenious  essays  and  specula- 
tions of  his  own,  in  further  illustration  of 
the  leading  theory.  The  work  was  re- 
garded as  a  desirable  accession  to  chemical 
science,  and  Dr.  Irvine  had  the  pleasing 
consciousness,  of  having  not  only  vindicated 
his  father's  memory,  but  likewise  of  having 
given  to  the  public  a  favorable  specimen 
of  his  own  knowledge  and  abilities. 

Dr.  Irvine,  on  becoming  a  Licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  had  to 
struggle  with  the  well-known  disadvantages 
incident  to  the  first  entrance  upon  that 
career  in  the  metropolis,  aggravated  by  the 
unfortunate  reduction  of  his  resources,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  .his  family.  In 
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these  trying  circumstances  his  character 
exhibited  its  amiable  features :  no  man  ever 
more  completely  placed  his  happiness  at 
home,  but  the  serious  apprehensions  of  the 
future  that  now  closely  pressed  upon  his 
mind  seemed  to  redouble  his  tenderness 
for  his  family;  to  them  his  countenance 
was  always  serene;  his  gloomy  moments 
were  reserved  for  solitude,  or  occasionally 
betrayed  in  promiscuous-  society.  His 
thoughts  were  at  this  time  directed  to  the 
publication  of  a  Complete  System  of  Che- 
mistry, and  he  had  made  some  advances  in 
preparing  materials  for  that  work,  though, 
as  he  confessed  to  a  friend,  those  advances 
were  slow,  and  not  altogether  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Difficulties,  no  doubt,  often  prove  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  but  when  hope  cannot 
more  than  counterbalance  the  anxieties  they 
create,  the  mind  puts  forth  its  vigour  im- 
paired and  divided,  and  the  very  conscious- 
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ness  of  this  disadvantage  still  aggravates 
the  evil. 

Happily  Dr.  Irvine's  talents  were  rescued 
from  the  blighting  influence  of  such  a  situa- 
tion by  his  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
forces,  which  was  notified  to  him  rather  un- 
expectedly, in  the  summer  of  1807-  It  was 
due  to  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose; 
it  had  also  been  warmly  solicited  by  Dr. 
Baillie,  whose  zealous  and  liberal  patronage 
of  rising  merit  ennobles  and  endears  the 
eminence  he  has  attained  in  his  profession, 
and  whose  kindness  to  Dr.  Irvine  was  never 
mentioned  by  the  latter  but  in  terms  that 
attested  the  impression  it  had  made  upon 
his  heart. 

Dr.  Irvine  was  ordered  to  join  the  force? 
in  Sicily,  and  arrived  in  that  Island  in  the 
spring  of  1808.  The  change  in  his 
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pects,  and  the  vast  field  laid  open  to 
observation  and  exertions,  gave  the  most 
favorable  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sional abilities. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  fever  in 
pur  army,  during  Summer,  early  engaged 
his  most  anxious  consideration.  In  the 
course  of  his  practice  he  found,  that  the 
continued  fevers  of  Sicily,  did  not  yield 
to  the  remedies  which  have  been  employed 
with  success  in  other  climates;  that  the 
tonic  plan  was  often  highly  injurious,  while 
the  purgative  mode  of  treatment,  though  it 
served  to  mitigate  particular  symptoms, 
failed  to  cut  short  the  disease.  Observing 
at  the  same  time,  that  those  fevers  were  fre- 
quently terminated  by  a  fatal  stupor  or 
coma,  even  when  the  violence  of  the  disorder 
had  abated,  and  the  patient  seemed  to  be 
advancing  towards  recovery,  he  was  led  to 
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suspect  that  there  might  be  something  in 
the  state  of  the  brain,  or  of  its  blood 
vessels,  which  prevented  the  tendency  to 
a  favourable  crisis,  and  obstructed  the 
operation  of  remedies.  Proceeding  on 
this  idea,  which  seemed  confirmed  by  the 
head-ach,  the  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  flushing  of  the  face,  that  marked  the 
diseases  in  question,  Dr.  Irvine  determined 
to  attack  the  disorder  in  its  seat,  and 
proposed  the  section  of  the  temporal  artery, 
and  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  head. 
This  method  of  treatment  never  failed  to 
"relieve  or  remove  the  pain,  and  to  lessen 
the  disposition  to  delirium ;  it  produced  a 
general  remission  of  the  symptoms ;  no  bad 
effect  was  ever  observed  from  it,  and  in 
general  it  was  attended  with  astonishing 
success. 

The  particulars  of  his  method  of  treat- 
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ment  Dr.  Irvine  explained  in  a  small 
treatise*,  which  he  published  in  1810,  in 
which  he  ventured  to  submit  the  possible 


*  "  Some  Observations  upon  Diseases,  chiefly  as 
they  occur  in  Sicily."  Printed  for  John  Murray,  32, 
Fleet- Street,  and  Browne  and  Crorabie,  Edinburgh — 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  an 
officer,  in  August,  1810,  soon  after  his  recovery  from 
the  summer  fever,  conveys  so  simple  an  account  of 
many  of  its  attendant  symptoms,  and  of  the  decisive 
effects  of  Dr.  Irvine's  treatment,  that  the  Editor,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  believes  it  will  be  interesting  to 
many  readers. — "  One  evening  I  felt  a  head-ach,  a 
slight  pain  in  my  back,  and  my  knees  rather  weak; 
however  I  went  to  bed,  and  thought  it  might  pass. 
But  the  next  morning  I  so  trembled,  I  could  not  walk, 
and  the  pain  in  my  head  and  eyes  was  excessive ;  as 
for  my  back  it  was  just  as  if  some  one  had  bastinadoed 
me  violently,  and  I  was  obliged  to  cover  myself  with  a 
blanket,  although  the  weather  to  every  body  else  was 
very  hot  and  oppressive.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Irvine,  who 
immediately  ordered  me  to  be  bled  twenty  ounces  at 
the  temporal  artery,  and  to  take  one  ounce  and  a  half 
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advantages  that  might  result  from  a  simi- 
lar practice  in  other  climates ;  particularly 
in  the  West  Indies,  with  reference  to  thfc 
yellow  fever. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  those  fevers 
had  been  liberally  afforded  to  him  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  then  Inspector  of  Hospitals  to 
the  British  army  in  the  Mediterranean; 
and  that  gentleman,  with  a  friendly  ear- 
nestness to  promote  Dr.  Irvine's  advance- 


of  salts.  The  next  day  I  had  a  famous  vomit.  The 
effect  of  the  bleeding  was  instantaneous,  for  as  the 
blood  was  running  out  my  pain  in  the  eyes  diminished. 
However,  two  days  after,  as  the  pain  in  my  back  con- 
tinued, I  was  bled  twelve  ounces.  The  very  next  day 
I  was  perfectly  well,  but  white  as  a  sheet,  and  quite 
meagre.  Three  days  after  I  walked  out,  and  got  my 
colour  again ;  and  on  the  4th,  went  and  dined  with  the 
good  Doctor,  who  had  sent  me  his  horse." 
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ment,  availed  himself  of  a  vacancy  which 
occurred  atMalta,  towards  the  end  of  1810, 
to  give  him  the  option  of  proceeding  there 
as  physician  to  the  forces.     Dr.  Irvine  had 
several  months  before  been  joined  by  his 
family,  whom  he  had  invited  over  as  soon  as 
the  probability  was  confirmed  of  his  conti- 
nuing stationary  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
though  he  quitted  Sicily  with  regret,  where 
he  left  friends  whom  he  highly  valued,  par- 
ticularly among  his  professional  colleagues, 
the  greater  prospects  of  private  practice  at 
Malta,  and  of  a  more  secure  and  perma- 
nent residence  for  his  family,  determined 
his"  choice.     It  had  not  long  been  made 
when  Dr.  Borland,  the   successor  of  Dr. 
Franklin,    communicated   to  him,   in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  a  proposal  to  return 
to  Sicily,  with  the  honorary  rank  of  physi- 
cian to  the  commander  in  chief;  it  was 
declined  by  Dr.  Irvine,  but  not  without 
reluctance. 
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On  the  25th  of  April,  1811,  a  transport 
arrived  at  Malta  from  Gibraltar,  having 
on  board  one  hundred  and  fifty  French 
prisoners,  with  a  guard  of  about  thirty 
soldiers.  Several  days  after  they  had  been 
in  harbour  it  was  discovered  that  a  conta- 
gious and  formidable  fever  had  broken  out 
amongst  them :  the  greater  part  were  in- 
stantly landed,  and  of  those  that  were  re- 
moved into  the  general  hospital,  Dr.  Irvine 
voluntarily  solicited  and  obtained  the  care. 
Although  he  soon  began  to  be  affected  with 
debility  he  concealed  it  from  his  medical 
colleagues,  persisting  in  his  attendance  until 
his  patients  were  entirely  free  from  danger; 
then  only  did  he  submit  himself  to  the 
confinement  which  had  now  become  impe- 
riously necessary. 

Immediately  previous  to  his  illness  he 
had  had  an  accession  to  his  family,  which 
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had  greeted  him  in  the  fulness  of  health,  of 
present  comfort,  and  future  hope;  yet  no 
sooner  was  he  sensible  of  being  attacked 
by  fever  than,  notwithstanding  it  assumed 
a  form  by  no  means  alarming,  he  seemed 
to  entertain  a  fixed  opinion  that  it  would 
terminate  fatally.  This  idea,  strengthened 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  was 
particularly  confirmed  by  an  impression 
which  unhappily  struck  his  mind,  that  his 
father  had  been  cut  off  by  a  fever,  at  a  pe- 
riod of  life  somewhat  more  advanced  in- 
deed, but  after  having  been  married  during 
the  same  number  of  years. 

The  most  poignant  feeling  to  which  a  man 
of  so  pure  and  amiable  a  character  could  be 
vulnerable  on  the  approach  of  death,  Dr. 
Irvine  was  unhappily  doomed  to  experience 
in  all  its  bitterness.  On  his  life  a  wife  and 
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five  children  wholly  depended  for  support; 
the  fair  prospect  that  was  before  him  of  plac- 
ing them  far  above  the  reach  of  difficulties 
sunk  with  him,  and  their  future  lot  appeared 
involved  in  the  most  distressing  uncertainty. 
These  thoughts,  however  moderated  by  the 
hope  which  could  alone  disarm  them  of 
overwhelming  influence,  recurred  in  every 
interval  of  the  disease.  The  professional 
abilities  of  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Thomas 
were  exerted  with  kind  and  unwearied  assi- 
duity, but  in  vain ;  the  fever  proved  fatal 
on  the  24th  of  May. 

Dr.  Irvine  had  not  completed  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  he  expired  at 
a  period  when  his  talents,  no  longer  re- 
pressed by  untoward  circumstances,  were 
unfolding  their  most  vigorous  efforts  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  profession,  and  promised 
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to  secure  to   him    a    distinguished    rank 
amongst  the  Improvers  of  the  Medical  Art, 
Among  his  merits  as  a  physician  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  notice  one  quality  which  he 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  it 
attracted  the  observation  of  all  who  ever 
witnessed  his  practice ;  a  singular  quickness 
in  penetrating  into  the  real  nature  of  his 
patient's  disorder,  and  a  ready  conception 
of  the  proper  remedy.     Yet  was  this  habit 
so  tempered  by  prudence  and  so  truly  the 
offspring  of  accurate  knowledge,    that  it 
did  not  lead  him  in  cases  which  exhibited 
a  novel  or  complicated  form  to  dispense 
with  the  most  minute  and  patient  examina- 
tion ;  but  that  examination  once  ended,  the 
promptitude  and  justness   of  his  decision 
were  in  general  alike  remarkable.    In  warm 
climates  more  especially,  where,  from  the 
rapid  march  of  diseases,  the  life  of  a  pa- 
tient often  hangs  suspended  upon  the  almost 
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instantaneous  adoption  of  an  appropriate 
treatment,  such  a  quality  in  the  physician 
acquires  an  additional  value,  and  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Irvine,  were  it  viewed  in  this  light 
alone,  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  se- 
rious loss  to  the  army. 

Upon  his  domestic  virtues,  or  his  quali- 
ties as  a  friend  and  as  a  man,  the  Editor 
abstains  from  enlarging.  To  those  to  whom 
he  was  unknown  the  picture  would  proba- 
bly appear  partial  and  overcharged  ;  while 
by  those,  to  whom  the  various  excellencies 
of  his  heart  were  repeatedly  proved,  it 
must  be  deemed  defective ;  by  none  more 
certainly  so  than  by  him  who  already  feels 
and  mourns  his  inability,  in  presenting  this 
faint  outline  of  so  inestimable  a  friend. 

The  public  sympathy  expressed  at  Malta 
offers  a  less  questionable  testimony  to  the 
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character  of  Dr.  Irvine.  His  funeral  might 
almost  be  called  a  public  ceremony  from 
the  numbers  that  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave ;  but  the  delicate  and  multiplied 
attentions  which  his  widow  experienced 
from  many  of  the  principal  residents,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  adequate  com- 
mendation. 

In  Sicily,  the  scene  of  his  active  services, 
and  where  he  had  been  more  extensively 
known,  the  event  of  his  death  was  scarcely 
made  public,  when,  from  a  strong  suspicion 
of  the  unprovided  state  of  his  family,  a 
subscription  was  proposed  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  Dr.  Farrell,  and  instantly 
set  on  foot  in  the  army.  In  three  days  it 
had  amounted  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
such  was  the  zeal  with  which  it  was  pro^ 
ceeding,  that,  according  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  officers  on  the  spot,  it  promised 
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to  have  trebled  that  sum,  when  it  was  un- 
happily stopped,  and  the  subscriptions  re- 
turned in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
Malta,  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  family;  al- 
though they  had  quitted  the  island  before 
they  could  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of 
any  such  project.  The  quarter  from  which 
this  interruption  originated  would  silence 
every  doubt,  if  any  could  be  entertained  a 
moment,  of  its  having  been  dictated  by 
any  but  the  kindest  motives.  It  was  con- 
ceived, it  is  understood,  that  the  death  of 
Dr.  Irvine,  in  the  voluntary  performance 
of  a  dangerous  but  most  important  service, 
would  entitle  his  widow  to  an  extra  pen- 
sion, besides  the  usual  allowance  to  the 
children  and  widows  of  army  physicians, 
and  to  these  claims  it  was  apprehended  a 
public  subscription  might  raise  an  obstacle 
in  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  to  de* 
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citle  upon  them.  Without  intending  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  the  highly  respect- 
ed individuals  in  question,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  friend  of  Dr.  Irvine  not  to  lament  an 
interposition  which  snatched  so  proud  q, 
tribute,  thus  nobly  offered  up  by  the  army 
that  witnessed  his  services,  from  his  me- 
mory, from  his  widow  and  children;  aban- 
doning a  certain  and  immediate  resource 
for  the  precarious,  and  still  only  not  despe- 
rate^ chance  of  another,  in  its  nature  less 
substantial  and  assuredly  not  more  ho- 
nourable. 

The  disappointment  arising  from  this 
event,  it  will  not  be  denied,  first  deter- 
mined the  publication  of  the  following 
Letters.  Originally  written  as  part  of  an 
intended  account  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  the 
design  of  giving  them  to  the  public  had  been 
relinquished  by  Dr.  Irvine  as  soon  as  he  re- 
moved to  Malta.  Yet  if  a  natural  partiality 
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do  not  greatly  mislead  the  judgment  of 
the  Editor,  the  letters  relative  to  Catania, 
and  particularly  to  Mount  -ZEtna,  which 
had  undergone  the  careful  revision  of 
the  Author,  will  be  thought  by  the  reader 
not  to  require  apology;  and  indulgence  will 
readily  be  granted  to  the  rest,  not  only 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
appear,  but  because  of  many  interest- 
ing particulars  that  are  contained  in  them. 
It  is  but  justice  to  remark,  that  none  of  the 
following  Letters  bore  such  evident  marks 
in  the  manuscript,  of  not  being  finally 
digested,  as  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  the  two 
last.  On  account  of  the  superior  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  the  two  former,  the 
Editor  had  doubts  upon  the  propriety  of 
their  appearing,  and  if  he  has  given  way 
upon  this  point  he  is  desirous,  at  least,  that 
the  fact  of  the  true  state  of  these  Letters 
should  be  distinctly  understood.  He  has 
scarcely  ever  ventured  beyond  verbal  cor- 
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rections,  most,  if  not  ajl  of  them,  incon- 
siderable; and  in  no  instance  has  he  pre- 
sumed upon  any  which  he  would  not  have 
made,  had  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving 
from  the  Author  himself  the  task  of  super- 
intending this  publication. 
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LETTER  I. 

Messina,  April  10,  1808. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

A.FTER  a  most  tedious  passage  from  Eng- 
land, behold  me  at  last  arrived  at  the  point 
of  my  destination.  I  need  not  enlarge  to 
you  on  the  miseries  which  a  landsman  suf* 
fers  at  sea.  You  have  not  had  much  expe* 
rience  of  them;  but  it  does  not  require 
much  to  disgust  one  sufficiently.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  a  ship  is  disagreeable 
altogether*  or  even  chiefly,  from  its  being 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it — a  floating  pri- 
son* To  a  professional  sailor,  who  is  to 
pass  his  days  upon  the  water,  it  may  be  so : 
but  to  a  passenger,  other  points  of  contact 
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occur,  against  which  he  may  chance  to  be 
dashed  with  such  force  as  to  put  the  re- 
fined notion  of  a  house  of  correction  out  of 
his  head  altogether.     To  say  nothing  of  sea- 
sickness, to  which,  thank  God,  I  never  have 
been  subject :•< — There  is  running   foul   of 
other  ships, — driving  from  your  anchor, — 
getting  aground, — suffering  every   sort  of 
inconvenience  in  a  gale  of  wind,  hardly  able 
either  to  sit  or  stand,  and  obliged  to  snatch 
a  mouthful   of  food   when   it  pleases  the 
waves  to  abate  for  an  instant  in  their  turbu- 
lence.    Amid  this  list  of  evils,  I  have  yet 
made  no  mention  of  the  chance  of  having  a 
bad  captain,  a  misfortune  that  happens  but 
too  often.     A  man  ignorant  of  every  thing 
except  a  few  sea  phrases,  is  raised  to  the 
command  of  a  vessel.     Any  little  judgment 
or  knowledge  which  he  may  possess  is  soon 
counteracted   by  a  growing  habit  of  in- 
dulging unrestrained  every  fit  of  anger  and 
violence.     Whatever  is  done  in  the  ship,  is 
as  often  ordered  out  of  obstinacy  as  be- 
cause it  is  right ;  and  you  are  kept  under 
continual  apprehension  from  the  wayward 
caprice  of  this  temporary  despot.    I  con- 
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fess  I  never,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  have 
seen,  any  where,  people  endowed  with  so 
little  common  sense,  as  seems  to  have  fallen 
to  the  share  of  many  of  the  seafaring  men 
in  the  merchant  service.  All  this  philippic, 
on  my  part,  is,  you  will  say,  not  without 
some  personal  motive.  It  is  true :  I  write 
smarting  under  the  evil  of  which  I  com- 
plain. The  master  of  the  vessel,  in  which  I 
left  England,  was  a  brute :  I  verily  believe, 
a  well  educated  ourang-outang  would  have 
been  a  more  rational  and  a  less  savage 
being. — But  not  to  waste  another  thought 
upon  him,  I  shall  proceed  to  communicate 
to  you  what  I  have  hitherto  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  observe  in  this  ancient  gra- 
nary of  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

jf 

Messina  makes  a  most  magnificent  appear* 
ance  from  the  straits  that  bear  its  name. 
Its  situation  is  naturally  very  fine.  It  is  half 
environed  by  a  multitude  of  hills,  which  have 
been  compared,  with  some  justice,  to  an 
ancient  theatre.  They  rise  most  pictu- 
resquely above  each  other.  All  the  smaller 
ones,  near  the  town,  have  more  or  less  of  a 
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conical  shape ;  and  many  of  them  are  cul- 
tivated to  the  very  top ;  in  the  appearance 
of  which  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
pleasing.  The  houses  too,  built  of  white 
stone,  or  else  painted  white,  have,  at  a 
distance,  rather  a  splendid  aspect,  and  do 
not  disgrace  the  charming  objects  that 
surround  them.  Churches  and  mona- 
steries, scattered  through  the  town  with 
unsparing  profusion,  certainly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  view ;  in  whatever  other 
respects  their  numbers  may  be  objection- 
able ;  and  a  superb  harbour,  crowded  with 
vessels  of  every  form  and  size,  completes 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene. 

This  harbour  was,  indeed,  celebrated  in 
Ancient,  not  less  than  it  has  been  in  modern 
times,  for  the  singular  happiness  with  which  it 
is  formed  by  nature.  It  appears  to  have  been 
little  altered  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  town  was  by  the  former  called 
Zancle,  or  the  "  scythe",  from  the  resemblance 
which  a  projection  of  land  forming  its  port 
bears  to  that  instrument  of  -agriculture. 
The  Romans,  it  is  said,  changed  the  name 
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to  Messana,  from  the  word  "  messis,"  the 
"  harvest/'  in  allusion,  I  suppose,  to  the 
fertility  of  the  whole  island ;  for  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Messina  is  far  from 
being  the  most  productive  part  of  Sicily, 
and  even  abstractedly  considered,  is  not  so 
remarkably  fertile  as  to  deserve  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  name  expressive  of  such 
superiority-  To  give  you  a  distinct  idea  of 
the  harbour,  you  may  conceive  Messina 
situated  upon  the  shore  of  the  island,  with 
deep  water  close  to  the  edge.  From  the 
southern  part  of  the  town  a.  narrow  neck  of 
land,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  projects 
like  a  natural  quay  for  a  considerable  way 
into  the  sea,  and  then  turns  back  again 
upon  itself,  inclosing  a  portion  of  water, 
where  the  frailest  bark  may  ride  with  evi- 
dent security.  To  the  ancients  this  har- 
bour must  have  appeared  yet  more  admir- 
able than  to  us.  A  Roman  vessel,  before 
entering  into  it,  must  have  escaped  the 
then  formidable  or  famed  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis ;  and  a  good  port  ever  ap- 
pears still  better  when  it  receives  the  sailor 
from  a  perilous  sea. 
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Messina  is  now  a  City  of  considerable 
size,  and  is  said  to  contain  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish it  has  increased  very  much,  and  is 
daily  growing  larger.  Buildings  go  on,  on 
every  side ;  notwithstanding  which,  houses 
are  very  scarce.  Before  our  troops  gar- 
risoned this  place,  the  scene  was  altogether 
different:  many  houses  were  unoccupied, 
and  consequently  no  new  ones  were  erect- 
ing ;  but  the  influx  of  English  capital  has 
done  wonders.  Inhabitants  flock  now  from 
every  part  of  Sicily,  commerce  flourishes 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  can  under  a  sys- 
tem singularly  oppressive  and  absurd,  and 
a  general  air  of  prosperity  pervades  Mes- 
sina. Yet  a  stranger  is  greatly  disappointed 
on  his  entrance.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
dirty,  and  inconvenient ;  and  the  houses  so 
ill  fitted  up,  as  to  appear  to  us  extremely 
shabby.  A  foot  pavement,  or  a  path  even 
for  passengers,  is  no  where  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  only  exit  for  the  water  which  falls  in 
rain,  or  is  thrown  from  the  houses,  is  along 
a  hollow  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  large  flat  stones, 
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kept  for  the  most  part  in  very  bad  repair ; 
so  that  the  stream,  which  flows  in  the  wet 
season  along  the  middle,  is  occasionally  di- 
verted partially  from  its  course,  and  col- 
lects most  picturesquely  into  lakes,  little,  to 
the  accommodation  of  pedestrians. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  houses  is  univer- 
sally occupied  by  shops.  Among  all  the  prin- 
ces, dukes,and  barons  that  swarm  in  Messina, 
I  hardly  know  one  whose  house  forms  an 
exception  to  this  observation.  The  Duke 
of  Bel  Viso  possesses  a  "  palazzo," — as 
every  decent  habitation  is  here  called, — that 
stands  in  the  square  of  the  Annuntiata.  It 
has  a  large  entrance  and  staircase  in  front, 
by  which  he  ascends  to  what  we  call  the 
first  floor.  Below  this  are  the  shops  of  se- 
veral blacksmiths,  who  exercise  their  Cy- 
clopean art  at  hours  very  untimely  for  my 
habits ;  for  while  I  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  I  did  for  a  short  time  after  my 
arrival  here,  I  could  never  sleep  after  five 
in  the  morning.  Besides  these  sons  of  Vul- 
can, a  cook's  shop  and  a  furniture-broker's 
display  their  attractive  wares  to  ornament 
this  ducal  mansion ;  sundry  old  washer-wo- 
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men  complete  the  picture  by  hanging  their 
ropes  to  the  palace,  on  which  are  suspended 
all  sorts  of  clean,  half  clean,  and  dirty  linen; 
in  every  variety  you  can  imagine. 

These  shops  have  little  resemblance  to 
ours :  a  small  room,  with  a  large  arched  en- 
try from  the  street,  without  glass  or  doors, 
or  front  wall,  forms  the  whole  premises.  A 
close  apartment  would  be  insufferable  in  hot 
weather;  and  they  have  learned  to  bear 
what  cold  their  climate  is  not  exempt  from; 
or  to  banish  it,  by  braziers  of  burning  char- 
coal. The  shops  are  of  all  sorts  :  no  trade 
is  carried  on  out  of  them.  A  tailor's  shop 
is  full  of  the  ninth  part  of  men  busy  at  their 
occupation ;  the  disciples  of  St.  Crispin  are 
employed  with  the  awl  and  last;  every 
tradesman  seems  resolved  to  display  the 
extent  and  the  mystery  of  his  trade  to  the 
public  eye,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
charges  higher  than  a  Jew,  and  cheats  you 
worse  than  a  Chinese.  Most  of  the  shops 
are  extremely  shabby,  dirty,  and  mean 
looking.  In  some  appear  the  remnants  of 
better  days ;  drawers  and  ornaments,  where 
some  trace  of  gilding  and  decoration  may 
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yet  be  discerned  by  dint  of  minute  inspec- 
tion :  a  very  few  are  fitted  up  in  a  neater 
style.  None  look  better  than  those  of  apo- 
thecaries :  their  pots  and  bottles  display  an 
orderly  arrangement  and  brilliancy  of  co-r 
lour ;  and  a  brass  figure  of  Justice,  with  a 
bandeau  over  her  eyes,  is  rarely  wanting, 
which  suspends  a  balance,  that  seems  to 
assure  the  unhappy  victim  of  disease  or 
credulity,  that,  if  he  be  poisoned,  it  shall  at 
least  be  with  fair  weight, 

Very  few,  or,  indeed,  no  single  families 
here  occupy  an  entire  house  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  first  floor  above  the  shops  is, 
contrary  to  our  ideas,  held  inferior  in  re- 
spectability to  the  second,  which  is  often 
expressively  styled  the  palazzo.  In  the 
highest  story  of  all,  the  kitchen  is  frequently 
placed,  like  a  watch-tower,  whence  the 
cook,  during  the  intervals  of  his  labours, 
may,  if  he  is  a  philosopher,  contemplate  the 
movements  of  the  heavens ;  or,  if  a  politi- 
cian, those  of  the  French  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Calabria.  The  windows  of  all  the 
houses  open  upon  hinges  like  folding-doors. 
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on  the  same  plan  that  is  now  adopted  in  the 
fashionable  parts  of  London ;  but,  if  the 
plan  be  the  same,  the  execution  is  very  dif- 
ferent :  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made  is 
always  shrunk  and  distorted,  perhaps  in- 
evitably, in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. The  workmanship,  however,  is  mi- 
serable ;  and  the  glass,  which  is  from  Trieste, 
of  a  most  paltry  green  sort,  full  of  blemishes 
and  streaks,  such  as  would  hardly  be  met 
with  in  our  meanest  hovels ;  indeed,  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  got  in  England.  Such 
windows — which  are  found  in  the  best  houses 
I  have  seen  in  Sicily — give  an  air  of  shab- 
biness  that  strikes  a  stranger  at  the  first 
glance.  The  Sicilians  seem  to  have  re- 
served their  decorations  for  the  interior  of 
their  habitations.  The  floors  are  univer- 
sally covered  with  tiles  or  marble,  some- 
times beautifully  arranged  ;  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  exhibit  various  truly  elegant  orna- 
ments; and  the  roof,  which  is  generally 
arched,  is  painted  always  in  a  handsome, 
and  sometimes  in  a  superb  manner. 

As  the  floors  are  of  tiles,  the  walls  and  roof 
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plaster,  and  the  staircases  of  stone,  fires  are 
very  uncommon.  Indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard  of  a  house  taking  fire ;  and  it  would 
be  not  a  little  difficult  to  burn  one  down 
were  it  desired  to  be  done.  When  I  reflect 
on  the  frequency  and  the  fatal  effects  of 
fires  in  London,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  something  in  all  this  worthy  of  our 
imitation. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  other  causes 
that  may  in  part  account  for  the  extreme 
rarity  of  fires  in  Messina.  The  natives  use 
no  chimnies  ;  and  the  quantity  of  furniture 
also  in  their  houses  is  certainly  very  consi- 
derably less  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  houses 
of  people  of  corresponding  rank  in  Eng- 
land. 

Every  window  nearly  is  furnished  with  a 
balcony  with  iron  balustrades;  a  conve- 
nience almost  essential  to  comfort  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  As  to  external  archi- 
tecture, the  houses  in  general  are  built  with 
little  ornament,  yet  in  a  neat  style ;  so  that 
though  each  singly  looks  indifferently 
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enough,  a  row  of  them  has  rather  a  pleasing 
appearance.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
coarse  red  tiles. 

A  broad  street,  called  the  "  Marina," 
extends  along  the  sea-shore  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  city  to  the  other :  it  is,  I  con- 
jecture, upwards  of  a  mile  long ;  and  Bry- 
done,  who  saw  it  in  1773,  describes  it  as 
being  lined  with  a  magnificent  row  of  houses, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings,  under  which 
were  superb  and  convenient  piazzas.  The 
earthquake  of  1783  overturned  all  these 
fine  structures,  the  ruins  of  which  yet  re- 
main. Here  and  there  a  Corinthian  or  Tus- 
can column  has  escaped  the  general  devas- 
tation, and  perhaps  supports  the  side  of 
some  mean  hovel,  formed  by  putting  a 
wretched  roof  over  some  remaining  corner 
of  the  fallen  edifices,  and  now  the  habita- 
tion of  the  humblest  of  mankind.  It  may 
be  supposed  to  be  no  great  proof  of  the 
wealth  or  prosperity  of  the  place,  that 
hardly  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
build these  edifices.  The  period  elapsed 
since  the  earthquake  is  now  twenty-five 
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years,  and  as  the  island  is  subject  oc- 
casionally to  the  same  tremendous  calamity, 
it  should  seem  only  common  prudence  to 
repair  its  effects  as  speedily  as  possible,  that 
the  greatest  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
the  probable  interval  before  the  recurrence 
of  another  shock,  sufficiently  formidable 
again  to  throw  down  the  newly  erected 
fabrics.  It  has  been  said  that  a  subscrip- 
tion of  ,£60,000  was  entered  into  for  this 
purpose  some  time  ago ;  but  that  the  money, 
— how,  is  not  known, — found  its  way  into 
the  royal  treasury,  whence  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  procure  it  again;  a  payment 
by  instalments  even,  from  the  revenues 
of  the  port  of  Messina,  having  been  refus- 
ed. Though  this  story  is  currently  report- 
ed and  universally  believed  here,  I  have  not 
heard  it  upon  such  authority  as  enables  me 
positively  to  vouch  for  its  truth. 

Messina,  like  most  other  towns  in  this 
island,  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of 
religious  edifices  of  different  descriptions. 
In  no  street,  however  obscure,  can  you 
pass  many  doors  without  encountering  a 
church,  a  chapel,  a  convent,  or  a  monas- 
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tery,  few  of  which,  upon  close  inspection, 
have  much  external  beauty  to  recommend 
them.  The  cathedral,  or  "  Madre  Chiesa," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,"- — I  suppose 
from  its  numerous  brood  of  smaller  and 
younger  churches, — is  amongst  the  best, 
though  its  frotit  is  covered  with  much  frip- 
pery and  tawdry  ornament.  Internally  it 
is  built  with  more  taste,  and  contains  some 
huge  columns  of  granite  that  anciently, 
formed  part  of  a  temple  of  Neptune  near 
the  Faro  tower,  no  vestige  of  which  is  now 
left ;  nor  is  its  exact  site  perfectly  known. 
These  columns  are,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
the  only  remnants  of  antiquity  found  in  or 
near  Messina;  which  has,  indeed,  so  fre- 
quently been  destroyed  by  the  rage  of  man 
or  of  the  elements,  that  probably  no  part 
of  it  is  of  high  antiquity.  They  shew,  how- 
ever, the  tower  in  which  our  King  Richard 
the  First  was  lodged  in  his  passage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  This  with  us  moderns,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  reckoned  wonderfully  antient. 
But  in  Sicily  it  is  entitled  only  to  the 
modest  appellation  of  '  Antico  assai." 
When  the  natives  prefix  molto  to  this 
phrase,  you  may  expect  some  allusion  to 
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the  times  of  the  Saracens.  Events  referred 
to  the  era  of  the  lower  empire  are  called 
"  Antichissimi,"  and  the  days  of  the  Repub- 
lican Greekfr  and  Romans,  are  distinguish- 
ed from  the  others  by  the  magnified  super- 
lative of  "  molto  Antichissimi."  These 
phrases  are  not,  indeed,  invariably  appro- 
priated in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  but 
a  graduated  scale  of  comparison,  or  some- 
thing similar  to  this,  appears  to  be  verj 
generally  employed. 

I  shall  not  have  much  trouble  in  describ- 
ing to  you  the  fine  buildings  of  Messina. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  structure  public 
or  private  that  deserves  peculiar  notice 
for  its  architectural  merit.  Nevertheless, 
the  town  is  well  built,  and  in  my  mind 
with  much  more  taste  than  most  English 
ones.  With  regard  to  comfort,  cleanliness, 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  life,  and  ac- 
commodation of  the  streets  to  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public,  our  cities  have,  no 
doubt,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  advan- 
tage of  those  of  most  other  nations.  But 
I  fear  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
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architectural  beauty  of  our  edifices.  Not- 
withstanding a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  the 
most  candid  foreigners  have  complained  of 
the  style  of  building  in  our  islands,  as  heavy 
and  tasteless ;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  if 
we  are  much  further  advanced  in  the 
science  of  columns  than  in  those  of  music 
or  of  painting. 

Statues  abound  here — of  monks,  apostles, 
virgins,  and  little  Jesuses,  all  so  execrably 
bad,  as  to  demonstrate  the  total  decline  of 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  statuary-  As  in 
other  countries,  equestrian  and  other  figures 
of  the  present  and  former  insignificant 
rulers  of  the  country  are  numerous ;  most 
of  these  are  luckily  made  of  brass,  so  as 
to  admit  in  due  time  of  being  converted 
into  cannon.  The  only  tolerable  perform- 
ance of  the  equestrian  class,  is  a  statue 
of  Neptune  on  the  Marina  with  a  trident 
in  his  hand,  and  a  marble  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  as  if  vainly  howling,  at  his 
feet.  In  order  to  show  still  further  his 
contempt  of  those  monsters  of  antiquity, 
the  Ruler  of  the  ocean  is  placed  with  hi? 
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bare  posteriors  turned  in  defiance  towards 
the  real  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  one  of 
which  is  situated  a  few  miles  off,  and  the 
other  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  All 
these  figures,  and  in  general  all  public 
structures  in  Sicily,  are  defaced  with 
tiresome  lists  of  the  endless  titles  of  various 
insignificant  senators  who  presided  at  their 
erection. 

Messina  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which, 
in  the  present  day,  could  not  afford  a  mo- 
ment's defence  against  an  enemy  provided 
with  artillery.  It  affords,  however,  to  the 
senate  a  very  effectual  defence  against  the 
introduction  of  smuggled  goods,  at  least 
in  any  great  quantity.  A  pretty  strong 
fortification,  called  the  citadel,  stands 
entirely  without  the  town,  on  the  neck  of 
the  projecting  land  forming  the  harbour. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Charles  V. 
to  curb  the  Messinese,  who,  like  most  other 
commercial  people,  were  so  impertinently 
troublesome,  as  to  expect  some  attention  to 
their  rights  and  privileges,  to  which  Charles 
V.  amid  his  schemes  of  empire,  was  proba- 
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bly,  like  many  other  princes,  little  disposed 
to  attend.  The  fort  certainly  commands 
the  town  and  harbour  very  completely.  It 
is  itself  commanded  by  the  hills  above  the 
town,  on  two  of  which  small  forts  have 
been  erected.  The  citadel  might,  never- 
theless, it  is  supposed^  stand  a  few  months* 
siege.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Zancle, 
is  situated  another  small  fort,  called  St. 
Salvador. 

From  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has 
run,  and  the  warlike  complexion  of  its 
latter  part,  I  fear  that  you  will  become 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  my  Medi- 
terranean communications;  and  perhaps, 
conceive  I  entertain  thoughts  of  battering 
your  home  quarters  with  a  heavy  fire  of 
these  unconscionable  folio  sheets.  How- 
ever, to  convince  you,  that  I  have  at  least, 
no  insidious  view  of  converting  the  siege 
into  a  blockade,  without  one  word  of  cere- 
mony, I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu. 
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LETTER  II. 


July,  1808. 

\\TtIEN  I  landed  in  the  city  of  Messina, 
one  of  the  first  persons  whom  I  saw,  and 
the  first  that  accosted  me  was  a  lad  who 
knew  just  enough  of  our  language  to  english 
"-una  ragazza,  Signor  ?"  As  you  may  natu- 
rally suppose,  I  was  equally  disgusted  and 
provoked  at  this,  and  speedily  put  the  vaga- 
bond to  flight  with  a  menacing  motion  of 
my  cane.     Such  rascals  are  very  common 
here,    and   of  all    descriptions,   from    the 
little  ragged  boy  to  the  tall  well  dressed 
pimp.     In  the  day  time  they  address  only 
strangers,  whom  they  easily   distinguish ; 
and  they  were  formerly,  yet  more  openly 
audacious,  till  some  of  our  Navy  officers 
had  rewarded  one  or  two  of  them  for  their 
pains  with  broken    bones.     In   the  night 
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they  come  forth  in  multitudes  and  haunt 
the  streets.  They  are  the  jackals  of  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  lionesses,  from  whom  no  city 
is  free;  but  who,  in  this  place,  never  make 
their  appearance  in  public,  at  least,  to 
solicit  victims.  Men  have  been  known  here, 
who  acted  this  part  to  their  own  sisters, 
and  sometimes  to  their  daughters,  without 
apparently  feeling  any  emotion  of  shame. 
Such  practices  are  veij  abhorrent  to  our 
ideas,  and  all  the  noise  and  tumult,  dis- 
graceful as-  they  are,  of  Fleet-street,  or 
the  Strand,  is  less  disgusting  than  this 
"  semi  reducta  Venus/'  These  pimps  are 
the  vilest  of  mankind,  and  are  frequently 
guilty  of  murder;  a  crime,  which  a  mistaken 
lenity,  or  a  foul  corruption,  suffers  to  be 
perpetrated  here,  too  often  with  impunity. 
The  women  are  not  so  addicted  to  drunk- 
enness, or  to  ^swearing;  but  in  the  long 
and  .black  catalogue  of  crimes,  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  they  are  infinitely 
more  guilty  than  unfortunate  women  of  the 
same  description  in  England.  Even  sup- 
posing the  reverse,  here  two  human  beings 
are  devoted  to  infamy  instead  of  one,  and 
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the  public  morals  are  insulted  and  deprav- 
ed, by  the  open  view  of  system  and  com- 
bination in  prostitution. 

Chastity,  however,  is  not  so  common  a 
virtue  in  this  country,  if  report  says  true, 
as  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Europe. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  on  that  account  more 
valued  ;  yet  it  must  equally  follow,  that 
the  want  of  it  must  be  less  despised.  But 
contempt  has  a  natural  tendency  to  debase 
yet  further  the  character  of  its  object,  from 
which  it  would  seem  a  further  inference, 
that  an  unchaste  woman  in  England  ought, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  be  a  worse 
member  of  society  than  one  of  the  same 
description  here;  and  so  perhaps,  she  is, 
relatively  considered.  The  state  of  morals, 
however,  being  very  relaxed  in  Sicily, 
what  is  very  bad  in  England^may  relatively 
not  be  very  bad  in  this  island. 

By  mere  accident,  the  first  place  to 
which  I  was  led  proved  the  square  of  the 
Madre  Chiesa,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Near  this  I  entered  into  a  shop  to 
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enquire  if  any  one  could  direct  me  to  the 
house  of  an  English  gentleman  where  I 
wished  to  go.  A  little  well  dressed,  crook- 
backed,  talkative  man, — who  reminded  me 
greatly  of  hunch-back  in  the  Arabian  Tales, 
— proffered  his  guidance,  and  I  accepted  it 
eagerly.  He  walked  along  with  me  very 
familiarly,  asking  various  questions  about 
England  and  my  voyage,  informing  me  of 
every  strange  thing  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  began  to  appear  to  me  a  mighty 
obliging  officious  little  fellow.  At  last  we 
arrived  at  the  house,  at  the  door  of  which 
my  conductor  seemed  disposed  to  linger,  but 
I  speedily  learned  that  remuneration  for  his 
trouble  was  what  he  expected,  and  having 
received  it  he  walked  off  instantly.  Ever 
since  he  salutes  me  with  a  cordial  smile, 
when  he  meets  me  in  the  street,  and  nods 
to  me  whenever  I  pass  a  shop,  where  I  have 
discovered  that  he  works  as  a  journeyman 
tailor. 

The  people  of  this  place,  and  of  the 
island  in  general,  are,  as  you  may  con- 
ceive, darker  coloured  than  our  country- 
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men.  There  are  amongst  them,  however, 
great  differences  ;  some  being  fair,  rosy,  and 
red  haired,  and  others  so  black  and  swar- 
thy, as  to  appear  to  have  a  tinge  of  African 
blood.  The  higher  orders  of  females  who 
are  less  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  much 
fairer  than  the  others ;  but  there  is  here 
also,  as  with  us,  great  variety  in  the  ori- 
ginal complexion.  The  peasantry  of  the 
country  are  a  fine  stout  race,  much  superior 
in  all  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city.  The  contour  of  the  face  is  various, 
and  in  many  cases  does  not  differ  from 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at  home. 
Many  of  the  females  are  handsome  when 
very  young.  They  are  full  grown  women 
at  12  or  13,  and  after  18  decline  rapidly, 
speedily  becoming  wrinkled  and  hideous. 
This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the 
lower  orders,  amongst  whom,  after  a  certain 
age,  the  face  becomes,  superlatively  ugly. 
I  think  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  just  idea 
of  a  Medusa's  head  without  a  previous 
peep  at  some  of  their  distorted  visages. 
The  skin  actually  lies'  in  folds  on  their 
faces. 
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To  set  off  the  charms,  or  conceal  the 
decay  of  their  beauty,  they,  indeed,  do 
not  always  use  the  wisest  precautions. 
On  feast  days,  it  is  true,  they  deck  them- 
selves in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
but  at  other  times  they  are  disgusting,  slat- 
ternly and  dirty.  Both  sexes  absolutely 
crawl  with  vermin.  I  cannot  assert  this  to 
be  the  case  with  the  higher  ranks,  having 
hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  But  I  think  I  have  pretty  good 
evidence,  that  it  is  so  with  respectable  shop- 
keepers, and  all  below  them.  Sitting  in 
the  open  air,  is,  in  this  mild  climate,  ex- 
tremley  grateful ;  and  even  in  town  it  is 
usual  for  families  to  enjoy  that  luxury 
before  their  houses.  On  such  occasions  it 
is  quite  frequent  to  see  the  party  divided 
into  couples,  one  of  whom  sits  and  supports 
on  his  knee  the  head  of  the  other,  who 
lies  along  on  the  ground.  The  sitter  is 
busily  engaged  in  hunting  for  prey  amid 
the  hairs  of  his  friend's  head,  putting  the 
little  animals  to  death  as  soon  as  discovered, 
without  mercy,  and  with  visible  marks  of 
exultation.  While  the  pediculary  Nimrod 
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thus  pursues  the  chase,  the  other  party  com- 
monly indulges  in  a  short  slumber,  the 
gentle  titillation  of  his  head  lulling  him  to 
sleep.  Like  practised  sportsmen,  when 
the  game  becomes  scarce,  they  give  a  jubilee 
to  their  prey,  and  the  hunter  in  his  turn 
submits  his  head  to  the  hands  of  his  com- 
panion. They  have  been  laughed  and 
hooted  at  sufficiently  by  the  English  for  this 
filthy  practice,  and  I  am  told,  it  is  not 
altogether  so  common  as  formerly.  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  convince  a  body  of 
people  of  the  absurdity  of  their  customs. 
Sudden  reforms  in  manners  are  rarely 
wrought  by  human  means.  I  apprehend, 
that  the  good  people  of  Sicily  will  kill  ver- 
min in  the  streets  in  spite  of  all  that  we  can 
say  against  it,  till  the  slow  progress  of 
civilization  shall  have  improved  their  feel- 
ings of  decorum. 

The  ordinary  dress  worn  here,  does  not 
differ  a  great  deal  from  ours  in  England. 
Genteel  people,  indeed,  of  both  sexes,  dress 
exactly  as  with  us,  only  the  men  at  home 
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always,  and  often  abroad,  wear  nightcaps, 
and  the  women  frequently  cover  the  head 
with  a  handkerchief;  two  corners  of  which 
they  hold  with  one  hand  over  their  breast, 
leaving  the  other  two  to  hang  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, nearly  in  the  same  form  with  what  I 
have  seen  represented  in  some  ancient  sta- 
tues of  females.  The  peasants  universally 
v/ear  sashes  or  girdles  of  silk,  a  remnant,  I 
suppose,  of  their  former  subjection  to  the 
Saracens ;  at  least,  I  never  could  understand 
any  use  to  which  it  is  applied  or  applicable ; 
and  I  believe  a  similar  ornament  is  worn  by 
no  Christian  people  in  Europe.  Almost 
all  carry  a  stiletto,  or  villanous  looking 
knife,  in  their  pockets,  with  which,  when 
occasion  prompts,  they  always  defend  or 
attack,  never  thinking  of  using  their  natural 
means  of  annoyance.  I  have  even  seen  a 
woman  here,  with  the  handsome  silver 
mounted  handle  of  a  dagger,  appearing 
among  the  folds  of  her  neck-handkerchief. 
Yet  to  wear  arms  is  prohibited  by  law. 
But  laws  in  this  place  are  a  dead  letter, 
and  when  those  against  murder  are  so  ill 
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executed,  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  enforce 
one  that  forbids  the  carrying  of  arms 
that  may  be  used  for  defence. 

The  food  of  the  people  consists  chiefly 
of  garden-stuff,  oil,  and  macaroni.  Wine 
is  as  universally  drank  as  beer  with  us. 
Compared  to  our  countrymen,  they  do  not 
eat  a  great  deal  of  butcher's  meat;  fish 
forms  a  great  part  of  their  diet  at  parti- 
cular seasons,  and  the  treasures  of  New- 
foundland afford  an  abundant  supply  during 
their  days  of  penitence.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  external  condition  of  the  people  appears 
to  me  by  no  means  miserable.  Clothes 
and  fuel  are  not  so  essentially  necessary  as 
in  England,  and  the  habits  of  the  nation 
render  them  contented  with  little.  One 
must  not  enter  their  huts  with  English 
ideas ;  cleanliness  and  comfort  must  not  be 
expected ;  but  he  will  find  enough  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  the  peasants  satisfied  with 
what  they  have.  If  any  proof  of  what  I 
have  said  were  wanted,  it  might  be  found 
in  the  universality  of  early  marriages,  and 
the  numerous  broods  of  naked,  dirty,  but 
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Hot  ill  fed  children,  that  are  every  where  to 
be  seen.  Besides,  whatever  they  obtain, 
they,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  obtain  without  excessive  labour. 
Their  feast  and  half-feast  days,  during 
which  no  work  is  done  by  good  catholics, 
occupy  nearly  half  of  their  whole  existence, 
and  as  every  man  necessarily  makes  enough 
to  live  upon  by  his  labour,  he  is  able,  in 
half  of  his  time,  to  provide  for  the  whole  of 
his  necessities.  And,  I  can  assure  you,  the 
Sicilians  work  by  no  means  so  hard  as  the 
English  do,  even  when  they  are  at  it.  This 
state  of  things  is,  perhaps,  not  very  desir- 
able in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  but  it  at 
least  justifies  the  inference,  that  if  the 
labourer,  or  the  peasant,  has  not  all  the 
possible  comforts  of  life,  he  does  not  make 
every  possible  exertion  to  obtain  them. 

In  one  luxury,  however,  every  Sicilian, 
without  exception,  indulges.  Ice  water  is 
to  him  an  object  of  more  ardent  desire  than 
gin  to  an  English  fishwoman.  Shops  and 
booths  in  every  direction  dispense  the  cool- 
ing beverage.  Wretches  whose  rags  have 
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scarce  adhesion  enough  to  hang  upon  their 
bodies,  yet  find  a  "  baioc*"  to  spend  in 
the  ice  shop  ;  those  who  can  afford  it  buy 
the  snow  itself,  and  cool  their  drink  at 
home.  It  is  from  a  volcano  that  the  inha- 
bitants are  abundantly  supplied  with  this 
refreshment.  The  noise  and  tumult  at  the 
houses  where  the  snow  is  sold,  as  fast  as  it 
arrives  from  Etna,  is  even  alarming  to 
a  stranger ;  and  I  thought,  the  first  time, 
that  nothing  less  than  murder  could  have 
occurred  within,  seeing  the  doors  besieged 
by  so  clamorous  a  mob.  When  the  thermo- 
meter js  at  88°  Farenheit,  in  the  shade, 
there  is  something  in  this  eagerness  which 
we  can  understand.  Even  in  England,  cold 
drinks  are  grateful  in  summer,  and  here  they 
are  yet  more  exquisitely  delicious.  But 
the  winters  of  Sicily  are  cold  and  damp. 
The  thermometer  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
descends  below  the  freezing  point,  and  for 
some  months  stands  frequently  from  50  to 
40  degrees,  or  even  lower.  In  such  a 
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temperature,  the  people  of  our  island,  find 
the  cheering  fire  and  warm  tea  more  grate- 
ful than  even  ice  in  summer,  and  assuredly 
nobody,  then  at  least,  thinks  of  cooling  his 
beverage.  But  in  this  country,  when  snow 
is  lying  on  the  ground,  when  cold  and  damp 
winds  send  one  shivering  for  shelter ;  even 
then  the  Sicilian  must  have  his  iced  Avater. 
There  is  no  weather  so  cold  as  to  drive  him 
from  his  wonted  refreshment.  He  seems 
as  if  resolved  to  make  the  greater  cold 
expel  the  less. 

At  first,  I  was  very  much  puzzle4  to  ac- 
count for  this.  At  last,  however,  the  gin- 
shops  of  London  came  to  my  recollection, 
which  are  not  less  crouded  during  the  dog- 
days,  than  in  rain  or  frost.  I  remember- 
ed the  contradictory  exhortations  with 
which  dram-drinkers  invite  each  other — 
nothing  loath — to  a  repetition  of  their 
bumpers.  I  recollected,  that  if  it  is 
cold,  a  dram  heats,  if  warm,  it  cools,  if 
rainy,  it  affords  a  security  against  the 
influence  of  damps,  and  if  dry,  that  a 
drop  of  this  favourite  liquor  will  at  least 
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wash  the  dust  from  the  throat.  Now, 
it  appears  pretty  clearly,  that  ice  water 
has,  in  Sicily,  nearly  the  same  variety 
of  effects,  with  this  additional  advantage, 
of  being  altogether  mild  and  harmless. 
The  real  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the 
dram  may  at  first  have  been  used  as  the  pro- 
moter of  heat  during  cold,  and  ice  water  as 
the  promoter  of  cold  during  heat.  The 
agreeable  sensations  excited  in  both  cases, 
became  gradually  associated  with  the  im- 
mediate action  of  these  substances  on  the 
stomach,  and  have  become  susceptible  of 
being  recalled,  when  the  intermediate  pro- 
cess of  heating  or  cooling  did  not  occur. 
I  verily  believe,  however,  that  the  ice  does 
not  cost  the  people  less,  and  that  a  water 
drinker  here,  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  is 
often  as  extravagant  in  his  mode  of  expence, 
as  the  gin  and  porter  drinkers  of  London. 

We  have  been  greatly  surprised  at  home 
to  hear  of  the  Otaheitean  delicacy  of  a 
boiled  puppy.  In  this  country  I  have 
heard,  from  the  best  authority,  that  prac- 
tice is  common.  In  fact,  the  poor  people 
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here,  consider  a  litter  of  mongrel  puppies, 
or  bastards,  as  they  call  them,  as  their 
own  property.  I  have  myself  seen,  when 
the  bitch  of  a  baker, — a  neighbour  of  mine, — 
was  delivered  of  her  progeny,  the  peasant 
who  had  brought  him  flour,  carried  off  two 
of  the  whelps, — not  being  able  to  seize  more 
for  his  share, — professing  his  intention  of 
preparing  from  them  a  delicious  meal. 
The  better  orders  of  people,  it  is  true,  seem 
to  have  no  taste  for  this  luxury.  Prejudice 
aside,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  pup- 
pies should  not  prove  as  delicate  and  as 
wholesome  eating  as  rabbits  or  swine* 
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JL  HE  Sicilians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Italians, 
are  accustomed  to  the  superlative  in  words 
and  in  thoughts.  Nothing  is  moderate  or 
simple  in  their  expressions.  Towns  are 
never  mentioned  without  some  adjective  of 
praise :  even  the  most  paltry  village  has  its 
epithet  of  exaggerated  flattery,  though  per- 
haps known  to  none,  but  the  historian  of  the 
hamlet,  or  the  cicerone  who  shows  its  ruins. 
Messina,  fortunately  for  itself,  has  no  ruins 
to  show,  except  the  few  yet  left  from  the 
devastations  of  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
and  of  which  the  vestiges  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. Its  opulence,  its  extent,  its  anti- 
quity, would  induce  us  to  listen  with  com- 
placency to  a  moderate  portion  of  eulogium. 
But,  I  fear,  an  English  taste  will  never 
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learn  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  hyperbole 
of  the  Italians ;  according  to  whose  esta- 
blished rules  of  good  breeding,  an  artisan 
is  called  a  magnificent  lord,  and  he  who  is 
not  "  illustrious"  is,  one  may  be  certain, 
good  for  very  little. 

x  * 

Messina  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
former  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  its 
public  inscriptions  still  call  it  "  Caput 
regni."  I  have,  however,  now  before  me  a 
history  of  this  city,  which  describes  it  much 
better:  than  I  could,  or  would  attempt  to 
do.  It  commences  thus ; — I  am  translating 
literally, — "  Messina,  first  begotten  of  Fame, 
mother  of  heroes,  ancient  residence  of  the 
Muses,  abode  of  Bellona  and  of  Mars, 
Queen  and  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
ornament  and  splendor  of  the  Hesperian 
sky,  fair  eye  of  Italy,  flower  of  Europe, 
and  delightful  scene  of  the  world,"  &c.  &c. 
Perhaps  you  will  suppose  all  this  to  have 
been  poetry,  and  be  willing  to  grant  the 
licence,  which,  as  Horace  says, "  we  give  and 
seek  by  turns ;"  but  I  assure  you  it  is  prose ; 
I  leave  you  to  add,  prose  run  mad.  I  can- 
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not  help  wondering  what  has  become  of 
all  the  Muses  and  the  heroes:  Bellona 
and  Mars  have  long  fled  from  its  walls : 
and  Messina  is  now  reduced  to  a  decent 
commercial  town,  in  a  very  beautiful 
situation. 

The  amphitheatre  that  half  surrounds  it* 
is  composed  of  those  primitive  hills,  whichj 
in  the  same  line  with  the  Appennines,  tra- 
verse great  part  of  the  island.  They  are, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  compos- 
ed almost  entirely  of  micaceous  schistus 
with  various  veins — such  as  are  usually 
found  in  that  mineral — of  granite,  quartz, 
feltspar,  &c.  Below  these  hills  lie  others 
smaller,  lower,  and  of  the  secondary  sort 
as  mineralogists  style  them,  that  contain 
traces  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  their  strata. 

In  a  Fiumare  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town,  abundant  veins  of  mineral  coal  are 
to  be  found  of  considerable  thickness. 
This  coal  creeps  out  in  the  miner's  phrase, 
It  seems  evidently  to  have  been  of  vegetable 
D  2 
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origin.  I  never  saw  the  fibres,  the  knots, 
and  the  bark  of  wood,  so  extremely  distinct 
as  in  this  coal,  which  is  of  a  dark  brownish 
colour.  I  dug  out  some  of  it  and  tried 
it  in  the  fire.  It  certainly  burns  very  ill, 
and  requires  a  great  heat,  emitting  copious 
sulphureous  vapors.  The  portion  I  tried, 
however,  had  been  long  exposed  to  the 
weather,  which,  I  believe,  produces  a 
similar  effect  on  every  kind  of  coal.  Some 
of  it  has  been  occasionally  used  in  the 
cannon  founderies;  but  it  has  never  been 
regularly  wrought.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  little  fire  is  required  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  the  habits  of  the  people  are  ex-, 
clusively  accommodated  to  wood  and  char- 
coal. Besides,  in  a  situation  where  earth- 
quakes are  so  frequent  and  so  violent,  the 
danger  of  mining  must  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. In  England,  the  life  of  a  miner 
is  sufficiently  horrible;  yet  he  is  generally 
free  from  any  danger  so  terrible  as  that  of 
being  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  by  the 
roof  of  his  prison.  This  apprehension 
may,  perhaps,  not  be  altogether  warrant- 
ed; the  shocks  which  precipitate  palaces 
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and    temples,    might    spare    the    humble 
pillars  of  a  coal  pit. 

The  low  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Messina, 
as  far  as  the  Faro  light-house  on  one  side, 
and  Scaletta  on  the  other,  are  stratified, 
and  consist  of  gravel,  sand-stone,  clay,  and 
other  matters  commonly  considered  as  of 
aqueous  origin.  In  some  places  the  same 
sort  of  granitic,  gravel  or  pudding  stone, 
which  exists  in  the  primitive  hills  above, 
is  found,  below,  cemented  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  interspersed  with  shells.  I 
have  not  observed  coal  any  where  far  dis- 
tant from  the  Fiumare  abovementioned. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  it 
exists,  and  might  be  found  by  a  diligent 
search  in  other  situations. 

A  most  excellent  road  has  been  lately 
made  along  the  shore  from  Messina  to  the 
Faro,  at  the  point  of  which  a  round  tower  is 
erected  of  some  strength,  resembling  in 
size  and  form  a  Martello-tower.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  finer  ride  than  along 
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this  road.  The  sea,  bounded  on  both  sides, 
by  land,  resembles  an  ample  river,  rolling 
its  waters  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
country.  The  majestic  hills  of  Calabria, 
the  inter spersion  of  land  and  water,  always 
so  pleasing,  the  towns  of  San  Giovanni 
and  Reggio,  the  castle  of  Scylla,  the 
tower  of  Faro  standing  on  a  projecting 
point,  the  Zancle  of  Messina,  and  the 
expanse  of  the  ocean  on  the  southern  side, — 
combine  all  to  form  the  most  charming  sce- 
nery. Nor  is  it  easy  to  view  these  objects 
without  casting  a  thought  on  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  antiquity,  whose  residence 
the  poets  have  fixed  in  this  celebrated 
strait.  The  shipwreck  of  Ulysses  and 
the  wanderings  of  ^Eneas  are  brought 
to  a  clearer  recollection  by  the  presence 
of  the  scenes  which  they  visited :  scenes 
of  which  the  natural  beauties  are  so  high 
as  to  soften  and  prepare  the  mind  for  those 
delightful  associations,  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  connect  with  the  names  of  the  fabulous 
or  real  heroes  of  Grecian  and  Roman  anti- 
quity. 
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The  castle  of  Scylla  is  built  on  a  rock, 
and  the  shore  in  its  neighbourhood  is  very 
rocky.  The  current  of  the  strait  runs 
with  great  force,  and  a  ship,  which  by 
accident  or  unskilful  management,  by  ignor- 
ance of  pilots,  or  by  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  wind,  is  abandoned  to  its  force,  will 
almost  inevitably  run  ashore.  Of  this, 
many  instances  have  occurred,  and,  still 
more,  of  our  vessels  being  in  the  same  way 
carried  within  reach  of  the  castle  guns. 
When  we  consider  the  imperfection  of  the 
nautical  art  amongst  the  ancients,  the  real 
dangers  of  this  place  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  magnified  by  Homer  and  Virgil 
than  might  be  expected  from  poets, 
Charybdis,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
in  those  days  nearly  as  fell  a  nymph  as 
Scylla,  but  of  Charybdis  there  are  now  no 
traces.  From  the  point  of  the  Faro  to  the 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  even  far  below  it, 
there  is  not  arockof  any  sort  of  consequence. 
The  current  does  indeed  set  in  upon  the 
Sicilian  side  also,  and  with  great  violence, 
from  which  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  site  of  Charybdis  lies  just  off  the  har- 
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hour,  and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  poetical 
exaggeration  of  the  whirlpool  occasioned  by 
the  current  in  that  point.  If  this  is  not  the 
true  statement,  I  know  of  none  better.  It 
seems  strange,  I  confess,  that  the  light  ves- 
sels of  the  ancients,  which  they  drew  upon 
shore  when  they  pleased  without  damage, 
should  have  been  so  much  injured  by  a 
similar  occurrence,  arising  from  the  force  of 
a  current,  on  a  beach  almost  without  a  stone. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  clear,  either 
that  Homer  never  was  here  and  had  been 
misinformed  of  the  topography  of  the  place, 
or  that  it  has  since  his  time  been  entirely 
altered  by  earthquakes :  which  is  far  from 
impossible,  or  even  improbable.  The  site 
of  Charybdis,  supposing  it  near  Messina, 
would  make  it  9  or  10  miles  below  Scylla, 
whereas,  the  father  of  poetry  describes  it 
as  exactly  opposite.  Now  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  opposite  at  all  like  it: 
A  low  sandy  and  gravelly  beach,  with  deep 
water  near  the  edge,  surely  does  not  accord 
with  his  description  of  Chaiybdis. 

Leaving  this  knotty  point  for  your  critical 
acumen    to  elucidate,    I  proceed   in  my 
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description  of  what  is  now  to  be  seen  here. 
The    currents    which  make  this  strait  oc- 
casionally so  dangerous,  are  very  remarka- 
ble.    Like  the  tides  of  the  great  ocean  they 
run  in  one  direction  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  then,  for  the  same  number  of  hours, 
in  the  contrary  direction.     Long  continu- 
ed winds  are  apt  to  affect  them,  and  hence 
different  accounts  are  given  of  the  exact 
period    during    which  they    flow   in   one 
direction :   but  all  agree  that  the  currents 
set  in,  alternately,  one  way  and  the  other. 
The  change  is  not  all  at  once,  but  gradual, 
like  the  tide  that  flows  up  the  channel  of 
a  river ;  and  one  may  see  about  the  time  of 
the  turn,  the   opposite  currents    in   great 
commotion,  at  the  edge  where  they  are  in 
contact,  with  the  appearance  of  actually 
boiling.       This   current,    however,  is   not 
accompanied  with  any  considerable  rise  or 
fall  in    the    depth  of  the  water;    though 
that,  in  this  narrow  strait,  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  very  slight  causes,  and  is  often 
greatly   increased    by    a   southerly  wind. 
But  at  the  Faro  Tower  or  Pylorus,  for  so 
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the  point  is  still  called,  as  in  the  days 
of  Virgil,  the  rush  of  the  opposite 
streams  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
great  noise. 

There  have  been  discovered  close  to  the 
little  fishing  village  at  this  spot,  some 
ruins,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  I  have  seen  myself,  a 
sort  of  mosaic  pavement,  and  some  large 
cavities  resembling  cisterns,  and  lined  with 
marble.  In  other  quarters  are  arches  and 
remnants  of  massy  walls,  cemented  in  the 
Roman  style.  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood a  temple  of  Neptune  is  known 
to  have  stood.  Its  magnificent  and  huge 
pillars  of  granite  yet  adorn  the  cathedral 
of  Messina ;  and  in  the  time  of  Fazellus, 
who  wrote  an  account  of  Sicily  about  300 
years  ago,  its  ruins  were  still  visible.  I 
hope  the  industry  and  research  of  our 
countrymen  will  shortly  clear  up  this  point 
At  the  same  time  I  must  state  that,  accor- 
ding to  the  Prince  of  Biscari,  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune  were  situated 
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t>n  the  borders  of  a  salt  lake  or  marsh, 
about  two  miles  nearer  Messina: — not  a 
vestige  of  any  sort  of  ancient  building  is 
now  discoverable  there. 
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LETTER  IV. 


JL  HE  clergy  of  Sicily  form  a  most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  body,  little  distinguish- 
ed by   their  love   of  literature  or  mental 
acquirements;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
remarkable,  in  my  opinion,   for  their  im- 
morality, in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
people,  as  has  been  asserted  by  some  wri- 
ters.    In   Messina,  comprehending  every 
description,    from   the  archbishop   to  the 
sacristan,    they    amount,  I   am  informed, 
to  800,  exclusive  of  700  monks  and  nuns. 
Besides  the  regular  archbishop,    there   is 
here  another  dignitary,    who  is   called   a 
bishop  "  in  partibus  infidilibus/'    That  is 
to  say,   a  member  of  the  church — in  the 
present  instance,  a  young  smooth  chinned 
— who  has  had  interest  to  pro- 
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cure  from  the  pope  a  bull  appointing  him 
bishop  of  Mecca,  Algiers,  or  of  some  other 
town  now  in  the  possession  of  the  infidels. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  brevet  rank,  with  no 
pay  and  very  little  authority — but  con- 
ferring the  right  to  wear  a  mitre,  and  to 
be  called  my  lord  bishop.  He  is  a  very 
humble  obsequious  looking  priest,  and  grins 
out  of  his  carriage  to  the  passengers,  with 
as  winning  a  smile  as  any  man  milliner 
ever  practised  across  his  counter,  to  capti- 
vate the  heart,  and  loosen  the  purse  strings 
of  an  unwary  damsel.  The  archbishop 
is  quite  another  character,  very  fat,  very 
insolent  looking,  and  I  fear,  by  unexcep- 
tionable rules  of  physiognomy,  somewhat 
stupid — yet  stupid,  I  dare  not  call  him, 
for  he  performs  his  endless  functions 
without  embarrassment  or  mistake.  While 
officiating  at  the  altar  on  great  festivals, 
be  takes  off  and  puts  on  his  mitre,  his  cap, 
his  cloak,  his  tippet,  his  gown,  his  surplice, 
his  slippers,  and  every  thing  but  his  lower 
garments  times  innumerable  \  he  kneels,  he 
nods,  he  clasps  his  hands,  he  spreads  them, 
he  turns  to  the  East,  West,  North,  and 
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South,  he  rings  bells,  lights  tapers,  blows 
them  out,  burns  incense,  and  scatters  holy 
water,  repeating  prayers  all  the  while ;  and 
this  with  an  accuracy,  which  it  seems  to  me 
I  never  should  acquire,  were  I  even,  as  the 
reward  of  my  dexterity,  to  be  consecrated 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Fez  and 
Morocco. 

In  this  island  the  revenue  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  managed  by  a  deputazione  or  coun- 
cil of  clergy,  who  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
rest;  many  of  these  are  small  enough, 
sometimes  not  more  than  four  taris  a  day,  or 
Is.  6d.  even  to  respectable  looking  men. 
The  archbishop  is  baron  of  several  feuds, 
and  his  benefice  is  excellent.  Each  parish 
church  has  certain  lands:  There  are  no 
tithes  in  Sicily.  Non-mendicant  convents 
in  the  same  way  have  landed  property, 
which,  like  that  of  the  parish  churches,  is 
managed  by  a  procurator,  who  accounts 
for  the  rents.  In  Messina  there  are  400 
churches,  20  convents,  400  monks,  and  300 
nuns.  There  are,  in  general,  three  priests 
to  a  parish  church,  besides  servants. 
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A  clergyman  in  this  country,  if  unbenefic- 
ed wears  black,  and  a  small  cocked  hat, 
like  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  other  cases  he  wears  a  black 
gown,  varying  in  form  according  to  his 
rank.  A  doctor's — is  ornamented  with  a 
narrow  piece  of  plaited  silk,  hanging  from 
the  back  of  his  neck  to  his  heels ;  and  others 
have  sundry  little  pieces  of  gold  embroidery 
on  their  collars  and  sleeves,  betokening  the 
endless  and  useless  distinction  of  a  catholic 
cathedral.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
clergy  are  not  so  much  respected  as  with  us, 
or  rather  one  ought  to  say  the  order  is  more 
respected ;  but  the  individuals,  belonging  to 
it,  less.  The  excessive  numbers,  the  low 
origin,  the  ungentlemanly  habits,  the  in- 
ferior education,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
Sicilian  clergy,  contribute  each  a  share 
to  this  effect.  It  is  here  a  great  point  of 
honour,  among  the  lower  orders,  to  have  a 
member  of  their  family  in  the  church. 
Little  boys  are  entered  as  apprentices 
to  the  mysteries  of  devotion,  and  totter 
about,  ere  yet  able  to  walk  steadily,  with  the 
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black   uniform   and  cocked  hat  of   their 
profession. 

No  person  is  admitted  into  priests'  orders, 
without  having  studied  three  years  at  some 
college,  and  passing  an  examination.  One 
of  these  colleges  exists  in  Messina,  with 
twelve  professors,  who  are  provided  for 
by  salaries,  equal  in  amount  to  those  at 
Syracuse.  A  priest  must  also,  as  I  have 
been  told  by  some  of  the  body,  either  be 
possessed  of  enough  to  subsist  him,  or  have 
immediate  prospect  of  a  benefice  or  church 
employment.  Piety,  in  this  country,  ra- 
ther than  good  morals,  is  the  qualification 
looked  for  in  priests  ;  at  least  they  are  not 
always  very  strict  in  their  conduct.  The 
marriage  of  a  clergyman  the  people  would 
regard  with  a  horror  little  short  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Devil.  But  it  is  not  very  un- 
common for  the  members  of  the  church 
to  keep  mistresses,  whom  they  do  not 
even  invest  with  the  decent  appellation 
of  cousin  or  niece ;  and  this  is  done  with 
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great  publicity.  I  know  one  priest,  who 
rides  about  in  his  carriage  with  his  signora, 
said  to  be  the  wife  of  a  peasant,  and  who 
is  accompanied  by  a  grown-up  daughter, 
the  fruit  of  their  intercourse. 

The  number  of  clergy  and  "  religieux"  in 
Sicily,  is  estimated  at  20,000.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  less  than  that  of 
Scotland,  for  which,  however,  1,000  mini- 
sters suffice.  The  clergy  of  England  do  not 
exceed  10,000,  for  a  population  of  nine 
millions  and  a  half.  As  far  as  state  pur- 
poses are  answered  by  religion,  i.  e.  as  far 
as  public  morals  are  improved  by  it,  more 
fruit  seems  to  be  produced  by  our  smaller 
than  by  the  Sicilian  larger  number  of 
labourers  in  the  vineyard.  True  it  is,  the 
soils  may  be  of  various  quality ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  ascertain  what  original  difference 
may  have  existed  between  the  vines. 

The  catholic  ceremonies  flourish  in  full  vi- 
gour in  Sicily,  neither  diminished  in  number, 
nor  altered  in  nature  by  the  rays  of  that  intel- 
lectual light  which  has  illuminated  the  rest  of 
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Europe.  All  day  long  thfe  streets  are  encum- 
bered with  long  processions  of  the  lower  or- 
der of  laity,  bearing  crowns  of  thorns  on 
their  heads,  and  ropes  round  their  necks,  fol- 
lowing an  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
shouting  forth  in  alternate  responses,  hymns 
of  which  I  never  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish one  word.  The  very  children  who  in 
other  countries  ape  the  array  of  soldiers,  here 
take  the  tone  of  the  prevailing  manners, 
and  parade  with  little  crosses  and  Christs, 
crowns  of  straw  and  paper  flags,  in  honor 
of  the  holy  Virgin.  On  holidays  their 
delight  is  to  erect  little  altars  in  a  corner  of 
the  street,  and  to  beg  halfpence  for  their 
saint.  On  certain  great  feast  days  there 
are  processions  of  all  the  clergy,  monks, 
and  nuns,  and  in  which  the  nobles  do  not 
disdain  to  take  a  part.  Various  images 
and  crosses  are  borne  along,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  is  dissipated,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  numerous  wax  candles  which 
are  carried  by  the  different  parties  in  the 
procession,  and  under  each  of  which,  some 
blackguard  boy  holds  a  little  earthen  cup 
to  catch  the  drippings. 
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On  Good  Friday  a  long  procession  of 
statues  and  images,  proclaims  to  the  people 
the  events  preceding  and  connected  with 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  Christ  appears 
in  different  places,  with  his  crown  of  thorns, 
on  the  cross.  He  is  followed  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  great  apparent  distress,  who  in 
allusion  to  this  grief  is  frequently  styled 
"  Maria  Dolorata."  The  procession  closes 
with  a  sepulchre,  where  the  body  is  suppos- 
ed to  rest  till  the  Sunday  following,  when 
it  is  to  issue  forth,  to  announce  to  the 
faithful  the  glad  tidings  of  the  resurrection 
The  procession  ended,  Christ  is  supposed 
to  be  dead.  The  cathedral  is  half  lighted 
up,  and  the  altars  are  veiled.  The  people 
flock  by  hundreds  to  pray,  and  lament,  and 
beat  their  breasts,  in  all  the  apparent  agony 
of  real  despair.  On  Saturday  the  same 
semblance  of  woe  continues.  But  on 
Easter  Sunday  the  scene  is  completely  chang- 
ed. On  that  day  the  Virgin  Mary  is  carri- 
ed forth,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  sun- 
dry lusty  catholics,  to  seek  for  Jesus.  After 
perambulating  long  in  vain,  she  arrives  at 
the  cathedral,  where  an  image  of  Christ,, 
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also  borne  upon  men's  shoulders,  awaits  her; 
she  hesitates,  rushes  forward,  and  starts 
back  three  times ;  at  last,  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  her  son's  resurrection,  she  advan- 
ces to  embrace  him,  at  which  instant  a 
flight  of  goldfinches  is  let  loose  from  under 
her  veil,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  heaven. 
This  holy  farce  is  beheld  with  the  most 
exquisite  delight  by  the  people  who  shout 
at,  and  applaud  this  meeting  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  even  ecstacy.  In  the  even- 
ingthe  cathedralis  lighted  up,  and  high  mass 
is  said.  Senators,  lords,  and  old  women, 
pour  forth  their  thanks ;  and  more  expence 
is  incurred  in  that  night  for  wax  candles, 
than  would  serve  to  feed  all  the  poor  of 
Sicily. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  another  exhi- 
bition takes  place.  Along  the  streets  is 
carried,  or  rather  drawn,  an  immense 
machine,  forty  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Christ  lies  dead,  surrounded  by  the 
eleven  apostles  ;  above  are  numerous  chil- 
dren, habited  as  cherubims  and  angels, 
who  are  turned  round  on  wheels,  to  which 
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they  are  tied  sometimes  vertically,  and  some- 
times horizontally.  Above  these,  again, 
is  seated  the  Virgin  Mary,  surmounted, 
however,  by  the  Eternal  Father.  The  ange- 
lic children  are  well  jiigh  killed  by  this  ter- 
rible posture.  But  the  honor  compensates 
the  risk ;  and  the  charity  which  they  receive 
next  day  from  all  good  Christians,  when 
they  are  carried  about,  from  house  to  house, 
in  a  sedan  chair  in  the  same  celestial  garb, 
proves  a  yet  stronger  allurement. — During 
this  great  festival,  two  enormous  pasteboard 
equestrian  statues  are  erected  in  the  square 
of  the  cathedral,  which  are  said  to  repre- 
sent Madre  and  Griffona,  two  beings  of 
gigantic  race,  that  are  reported  to  have 
founded  Messina. 

The  15th  of  August  is  the  day  of  the 
Virgin's  assumption  into  heaven.  It  ap- 
pears that  she  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
Messinese,  and  sent  them,  while  in  her 
earthly  abode,  a  letter,  exhorting  them  to 
stick  fast  by  the  faith ;  a  copy  only  of 
which  is  pretended  to  be  yet  in  possession 
of  the  senate  of  their  city.  In  consideration 
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of  this  she  has  acquired  the  title  of 
"  Madonna  della  Lettera,"  and  annually, 
or  less  frequently,  if  the  corporation  funds 
should  be  low,  a  model  of  the  galley 
that  brought  her  epistle  is  erected,  on  the 
15th,  in  one  of  the  squares,  painted  and 
gilt  all  over,  and  manned  by  wooden  sea- 
men, of  all  shapes  and  colours.  This  galley 
is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  fireworks  am 
set  off  in  front  of  it,  the  expence  of  which 
is  defrayed  by  a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  a  pound 
laid  upon  all  ice  that  enters  Messina. 

In  every  city  of  Sicily,  at  least  in  every 
one  of  any  importance,  some  similar  folly  is 
played  off  on  the  day  of  a  favorite  saint. 
Holy  farces  are  enacted  with  all  the  fer- 
vency of  devotion  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
at  the  village  of  Santa  Lucia  near  Milazzo, 
once  every  year,  is  yet  performed  a  comedy, 
representing  the  whole  Bible  history  from 
Adam  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  course  of 
which,jlittle  boys  with  wings  are  suspended 
by  cords  from  the  roofs,  and  fly  round  the 
representative  of  our  Saviour,  while  others 
in  a  diabolic  habit,  terrify  the  spectators 
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by  running  across  the  stage.  This  exhibition 
lasts  from  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  to 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  though 
infinitely  laughable  at  first,  becomes  so 
excessively  stupid  by  the  repetition  of 
similar  absurdities,  that  very  few  English 
have  remained  to  the  conclusion. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  superstition 
must  be  gross  amongst  such  a  people.  Yet 
I  think  that  it  is  becoming  somewhat  less 
violent.  The  better  orders  are  getting  uni- 
versally more  enlightened,  the  very  pea- 
sants even  are  beginning  to  look  upon  us 
with  somewhat  less  religious  horror,  and  I 
have  seen  the  priests  themselves  slily  grin- 
ning to  a  passing  infidel  as  they  marched 
solemnly  along,  lugging  after  them  enor- 
mous crucifixes  or  statues,  endowed  with 
miraculous  virtues. 

I  remember  an  old  woman  looking  with 
the  jealousy  of  poverty  and  age,  at  a  young 
English  officer,  who  was  passing  by  on 
horseback,  handsomely  accoutred.  "  Ah !" 
said  she,  "  for  all  his  lace  he  goes  to  hell." 
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A  priest  standing  by   reproved   her  pre- 
sumption, by  calling  her  a   beast, — a  fa- 
vourite Italian  phrase, — "  Che  siete  bestia" 
— "  as  for  the  Turks,"  continued  he,  "  they 
certainly  go   to   hell,   but   nobody  knows 
where  the  English  go/'     So  that  in  their 
estimation,  we  are  not  quite  so  badly  off 
as  formerly.     Still  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  on   this  subject.      A   friend    of 
mine  riding  out  one  day  into  the  country, 
lost  his  way ;  he  espied  a  farm  house,  rode 
up  to  it,  and  knocked  at  the  door;  a  woman 
came  out,  and  to  his  question,  "  Where  is 
the  road  to  Syracuse/'  replied,  "  Siete  Chris- 
tiano,"    "  Are  you  a   Christian."     He  was 
rather  vexed  at  this,  and  redemanded  which 
was  the  way,  whereupon  with  true    holy 
wrath,  she  shut  the  door  in  his  face.     This, 
however,  happened  some  years  ago.     It  is 
certain  it  never  occurred  again  to  the  same 
gentleman ;  but  in  his  future  conversations 
with  the  country  people,  he  made  it  a  rule 
invariably  to  begin  by  asking  them  "  if  they 
were  Christians ;"  from  which  they  inferred 
very  naturally,  that  he  must  undoubtedly 
be  one  himself. — It  would  seem,  however, 
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that  the  word  "  Christian"  is  often  used  in 
Sicily  as  merely  denoting  a  human  being, 
or  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  employ  the 
word  "  people."  I  remember  the  Sicilian 
woman-servant  of  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  coming  into  the  room  one 
day,  and  taking  away  the  key  of  a  back 
door.  On  being  ^sked  what  she  wanted 
with  it,  she  replied  that  she  was  going  to  let 
out  the  Christians,  meaning  only  two  old 
women  who  had  been  her  visitors. 
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LETTER  V. 


Vr  HEN  Count  Roger  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Sicily  by  expelling  the  Saracens, 
he  left  the  Christian  inhabitants  in  possession 
of  their  landed  property.  That  of  the 
Mahometans  he  divided  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  he  allotted  to  his  chief  followers, 
under  the  feudal  tenureof  the  Normans;  the 
second  became  the  endowment  of  the  church, 
and  the  last  he  reserved  for  the  patrimony 
of  the  crown  :  under  one  or  other  of  these 
three  heads  all  territorial  property  may 
at  this  day  be  arranged.  For  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  soon  found  an  independent 
tenure  altogether  unsafe  in  those  days  of  tur- 
bulence, and  fled  to  the  protection  of  a  feu- 
dal lord,  of  whom  they  were  content  to  hold 
their  lands,  bartering  liberty  for  security. 
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The  baron  was  king  over  his  vassals,  he  in 
person  or  by  deputy  held  courts  of  justice 
for  determining  all  affairs  within  his  feud, 
he  possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
he  levied  contributions,  and  could  commit, 
often  with  impunity,  every  sort  of  oppres- 
sion.     The  superior   clergy    had    similar 
privileges,  but  which  they  generally  exercis- 
ed more  mildly.     The  King,  whose  lands 
were  soon  parceled  out  amongst  cities  and 
inferior  feudatories,    governed   his  vassals 
by  a  court,  styled  the  tribunal   of  patri- 
mony.    The  different  estates  met  together 
in  a  parliament,  where  the  great  barons, 
wlnp  possessed  feuds  with  towns  on  them, 
the  dignified  clergy,  and  deputies  from  the 
principal   cities,    assembled,    every    three 
years,  to  impose  the  public  taxes. 

This  state  of  things,  which  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  the  dark  ages,  still  exists  in 
Sicily  to  a  greater  degree  than  you  would 
imagine.  The  King's  authority  has,  perhaps, 
made  less  progress  than  in  many  other  king- 
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doms.  But  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
people,  to  which  aristocracies  are  seldom 
favourable,  has  certainly  not  gained  more; 
and  that  salutary  cooperation  of  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  branches  of  the  constitution, 
which  procured  for  our  country  its  mild  and 
happy  form  of  government,  seems  here 
never  to  have  been  thought  of. 

Considering  how  little  kings  have  owed 
to  aristocracies,  it  is  surprising  they  should 
in  all  ages  have  been  so  partial  to  them.  Per- 
haps, like  the  vain  man  who  had  his  chamber 
surrounded  with  mirrors,  that  whichever 
way  he  turned,  he  could  not  but  behold  a 
reflection  of  himself,  they  may  have  been 
pleased  with  contemplating  around  them 
a  crowd  of  these  petty  sovereigns.  Yet  I 
rather  think  that  in  Sicily  this  has  not  been 
exactly  the  case,  but  that  the  nobles  were 
long  too  powerful  to  suffer  their  authority 
to  be  abridged  to  any  great  degree  by  a 
king,  without  an  army,  with  a  revenue  de- 
pending on  their  will,  and  unsupported  by 
a  numerous  or  independent  people. 
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The  parliament  of  Sicily  consists  of  one 
house  only.  The  nobles,  and  those  of  the 
clergy  who  are  also  nobles,  form  the  greater 
part.  The  deputies  of  the  commons,  former- 
ly elected  by  them,  are  now  returned  in  con- 
formity to  a  royal  mandate.  The  freedom 
of  borough  elections  resembling  very  much 
that  of  an  English  dean  and  chapter,  acting 
under  a  free  permission  to  elect,  and  the 
terror  of  a  praemunire. 

The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  king. 
The  Norman  barons  cared  very  little  about 
the  making  of  laws  which  they  could  not  be 
forced  to  obey ;  and,  in  modern  times,  a 
favourite  point  could  be  carried  by  tacking 
it  to  a  money-bill.  This  must,  however, 
be  understood  of  such  points  only  as  regard 
the  aristocracy. — The  deputies  of  the  com- 
mons are  lawyers  of  Palermo.  A  single 
lawyer  is  even  representative  for  various 
towns,  and  has  a  vote  for  each.  As  ancient- 
ly in  England,  so  here  it  is  now  held  a 
grievance  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  parliament. 
Neither  places  nor  pensions  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  an  attendance  on  the  Sicilian 
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senate;  even  self-love  has  not  the  pros- 
pect of  being  gratified  by  the  importance, 
the  publicity,  or  the  popularity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; and  when  the  sole  object  can 
only  be  to  add  one  to  the  crowd,  to  consent 
to  pernicious  or  unavailing  measures,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  post  of  honour 
is  a  private  station. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  Sicily,  is  the  existence 
and  authority  of  the  Tribunal  of  Patrimony, 
commonly  called  here  "  II  Tribunale," 
The  tribunal.  Its  power  and  jurisdiction, 
which  at  first  extended  only  over  the  royal 
demesnes,  has  gradually  diffused  itself  over 
the  baronial  feuds,  and  over  the  free  towns. 
This  extension,  no  doubt,  marks  an  increase 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  sometimes 
by  insidious  and  silent  steps,  sometimes  by 
bold  strides,  has  reached  a  degree  of  ele- 
vation, that  may  not  appear  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  some  of  my  preceding  remarks. 
Doubtless  the  progress  of  improvement  has 
been  irresistible ;  the  abolition  of  vassalage 
has  prepared  the  way  for  the  humiliation 
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of  the  lords  ;  the  arts,  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  luxury  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  have 
rendered  inevitable  the  rise  of  the  lower 
orders  here,  who,  if  unsubdued  by  a  foreign 
force,  will  one  day  burst  their, bonds,  and 
level  a  crowd  of  ancient  abuses  with  their 
supporters  to  the  dust,  unless  their  desires 
are  prevented  by  a  timely  amelioration. 
The  tribunal  has,  however,  wrested  from 
the  free  cities  the  right  of  electing  their 
members  of  parliament,  that  of  appoint- 
ing their  senators  or  magistrates,  and  has 
reduced  them  to  a  necessity  of  complying 
in  every  instance  with  the  royal  orders. 

The  barons,  in  fact,  are  thus  the  only 
independent  part  of  the  nation,  and  even 
from  many  of  them  part  of  their  privileges 
has  been  wrested.  The  powers  accordingly 
possessed  by  them  are  very  various.  One 
privilege  alone  is  common  to  all,  that  of 
contributing  in  a  less  than  their  just  propor- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  foreign  army  of  one  of  the  allies 
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of  the  King,  must  also  tend  to   exalt  his 
authority  at  the  expence  of  the  nobles. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Sicily,  is  the  difficulty  of  alienating 
lands.  From  this  and  from  other  causes 
the  security  of  possession  is  greatly  lessen- 
ed, and  many  proprietors  spend  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  of  their  income  in  law- 
suits, to  enable  them  to  keep  off  other 
claimants ;  like  the  Irishman,  they  are  in 
constant  fear  of  being  turned  out  by  the 
right  owner. 

The  people  of  Sicily  are  not  highly  tax- 
ed. It  has  been  computed  that  they  pay 
on  an  average  an  ounce,  or  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  head  in  the  year,  amounting  to 
about  3,750,000  dollars  for,  the  whole 
island.  This  is  less  than  is  paid  by  many 
other  nations;  yet  even  this  quantity  of 
taxation  is  ill  borne  by  the  people.  The 
discontented  among  them  say,  "  For  what 
do  we  pay  all  this ;  we  have  no  army,  no 
navy ;  the  judges  have  no  salaries ;  in  what 
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caft  it  go    but   in   pensions    to   the  royal 
favourites/'     But    in    this    there    is   some 
exaggeration.     They  have  a  few  ships  of 
war,  which,  though  ill  equipped,  must  cost 
something.     It  were  truer  to  say  that  these 
vessels  are  utterly  unfit  to   encounter  an 
enemy,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  dispens- 
ed with.     They  have  also  a  small  army, 
consisting,  as  I  have  heard,  of  a  few  thou- 
sand men,  some  of  whom,  chiefly  foreigners, 
are  very  good  looking  troops,  and  others 
but  indifferent.     These  too  must  be  paid  ; 
though,    perhaps,    our   subsidy    is    meant 
and  goes  for  that  purpose.     A  rascally  ill 
clothed,  ill  accoutred,  ill  disciplined  militia 
of  40,000 — such  is  the  true  character  of 
theirs — seems   to  me   worse  than  useless. 
They  are  called  out  only  occasionally,  and 
mount  guard, — which  they  do  in  the  most 
ridiculous  style  and  figure  imaginable— by 
way    of   shewing,    I   suppose,    that  King 
Ferdinand  is  still  a  king.     Yet  their  officers 
must  get  something,  though  I  have  heard 
that  they  are  very  ill  paid.     I  should  con- 
jecture that  nobody  would  be  mad  enough 
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to  repose  any  trust  on  such  troops  in  the 
day  of  danger.  If  it  were  attempted, 
the  consequence  may  easily  be  anticipated. 

Considering  these  sources  of  expenditure, 
and  that  the  royal  dignity  must  and 
ought  to  be  supported,  it  should  seem  that 
no  great  saving  can  take  place  out  of  the 
small  revenue  of  this  island.  The  great  evil 
consists  in  this — that  as  each  district  may 
raise  its  taxes  on  what  articles  it  chooses,— 
provided  the  royal  exchequer  receives  its 
quantum, — a  much  larger  sum  is  supposed 
to  be  raised,  which  benefits  neither  king  nor 
people ;  but  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  numbers  of  municipal  administra- 
tions ;  who  in  all  parts  of  the  island  speedily 
amass  fortunes,  and  are  universally  and 
most  cordially  detested.  The  taxes, — which 
almost  all  seem  to  have  agreed  in, — are  im- 
posed on  bread,  fish,  oil,  wine,  and  other 
articles,  used  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
people.  Houses,  incomes,  and  luxuries 
are  untaxed ;  excepting  those  luxuries  that 
are  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  which 
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pay  to  the  king  an  importation  duty,  part 
of  which  is  drawn  back  on  exportation. 

One  bad  consequence  of  thus  taxing  the 
necessaries  of  life  is,  that  the  people  are  too 
sensible  of  the  tax  they  pay,  and  are  apt  to 
attribute  any  scarcity  or  inconvenience  to 
the  misconduct  of  their  superiors.  When 
the  government,  besides,  exercises  a  mono- 
poly of  bread-baking,  this  effect  becomes  a 
still  more  certain  consequence;  and  I  have 
not  unfrequently  happened  to  overhear  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  "  E  un  cattivo 
governo,  sono  tutti  ladri,  comprano  bona 
frumento  &  mescolano  con  quello  di  peg- 
giore  qualita  ed  ancora  vendono  il  pane  per 
gran  prezzo."*  You  may  depend  on  it 
that  such  language  is  held  by  many  in 
Messina,  who  yet  wish  no  harm  to  us; 


*  In  English  "  It  is  a  Caitiff  Government — they  are 
all  thieves — they  get  good  grain  and  mix  it  with  an 
inferior  quality,  and  after  all,  they  sell  the  bread 
at  a  high  price." 

F   2 
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though  they  are  often  vulgarly  denominat- 
ed jacobins,  with  about  as  much  reason 
as  all  our  whigs  were  during  the  tumultuous 
period  of  the  French  revolution. 
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LETTER  VI. 


JL  OU  may  be  sure,  it  is  not  willingly  that 
I  have  so  long  delayed  my  visit  to  -ZEtna, — 
that  mountain  of  ancient  renown,  so  stu- 
pendous in  height,  so  terrible  by  its  explo- 
sions ;  and  associated,  from  the  days  of 
boyhood,  with  so  many  allusions  and  inci- 
dents, in  the  histories  or  fables  of  Greece 
and  Rome. — At  last  the  opportunity  has 
arrived,  and  behold  me  now  embarked  in 
the  port  of  Messina,  on  board  a  snug  little 
boat,  manned  by  four  seamen,  with  a  boy; 
and  enjoying  the  agreeable  company  of  an 
intelligent  friend.  We  are  ready  for  all 
weathers. — We  have  sails  for  the  breeze, 
and  oars  for  the  calm;  and,  when  "we 
please,  can  repose  ourselves  very  comfort- 
ably under  an  awning,  which  at  once 
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serves  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  from 
the  shower.  Having  now  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  Sicily,  I  can  assure  you,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  comfort  of 
land  and  a  sea  voyage.  While,  in  the  for- 
mer, you  are  knocked  to  pieces  on  the 
back  of  a  vile  mule,  on  viler  roads,  and 
must  repose,  or  at  least  attempt  to  repose, 
in  execrable  locandas,  full  of  dirt  and  ver- 
min ;  in  the  latter,  you  have  no  fatigue, 
every  thing  is  comparatively  clean,  and 
you  see  the  coast  just  as  well  as  if  you  rode 
along  it  on  horseback.  f 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  way  we  kept 
close  in  shore ;  as  well  to  avoid  the  violence 
of  the  current,  as  to  be  ready  to  escape 
from  the  gun-boats  of  the  French,  who, 
being  able  to  take  very  few  vessels  of  size, 
have  latterly  learned  not  to  despise  even 
fishing  craft.  We  had  embarked  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  after  a  night  of  unceasing  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain.  From  this,  however, 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  fly,  and  to  enjoy 
excellent  weather  during  the  greater  part 
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of  our  excursion ;  while  at  Messina,  dur- 
ing absence,  it  was  altogether  the  reverse. 
Yet  the  distance  in  a  right  line  to  'the 
summit  of  ^Etna  is  not  more  than  fifty 
miles. 

We  have  not  ventured  to  face  the  dan- 
gers of  Chary bd is,  which,  as  I  have  said 
before,  lies  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour, — according  to  the  best  conjec- 
tures,— without  as  many  precautions  as 
might  have  satisfied  the  pious  jEneas.  The 
boat  we  have  chosen  is  called  La  Barca 
dell'  Anime  in  Purgatorio,  the  bark  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory ; — our  sails  are  orna- 
mented with  sundry  little  crosses,  of  great 
efficacy  in  storms ; — and  our  sailors,  be- 
sides being  active  and  experienced,  (upon 
which,  however,  I  lay  little  stress,)  are  in- 
cessantly calling  to  all  the  saints  in  heaven 
for  protection — at  least,  to  all  in  whom 
they  have  any  confidence.  For  the  Sici- 
lians, who  are  still  as  superstitious  as  the 
rest  of  Europe  was  in  the  dark  ages,  abuse 
and  adore  their  saints  according  to  the  ca- 
price of  their  fancies.  We  passed  a  chapel 
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dedicated  to  Saint  Placid,  who,  from  his 
name,  one  would  think  ought  to  be  a  very 
desirable  family-saint :  one  of  our  boatmen, 
however,  assured  us,  that  he  was  good  for 
nothing, — a  saint  senza  spirito,  a  spiritless 
fellow,  not  to  be  compared  to  Saint  Chris- 
topher. Upon  this  we  began  to  run  over 
all  the  saints  whose  names  we  could  recol- 
lect, giving  them  great  encomiums ;  at  last, 
my  companion  hit  upon  Santo  Diavolo, 
Saint  Devil;  at  which  the  boatmen  were 
greatly  diverted,  instead  of  being  horror- 
struck  at  the  impiety,  as  I  expected  them 
to  have  been. 

We  got  clear  of  the  harbour, — of  the 
whirlpools  of  Charybdis, — and  of  the  inter- 
rogatories of  the  sentinels,  just  at  day- 
break; and  proceeded  along  the  coast  with 
a  light  breeze.  High  and  conical  hills  line 
the  shore,  as  far  as  Taormina,  approaching 
very  near  to  the  sea.  Between  them  are 
frequent  openings,  and  from  these  gusts  of 
wind  came  with  such  violence  as  to  induce 
our  sailors  to  hold  the  tackle  of  the  sails 
in  their  hands,  ready  to  let  go  in  a  moment; 
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a  practice  which  you  may  suppose  we 
landsmen  highly  applauded.  These  open- 
ings serve  to  conduct  water  as  well  as  wind : 
they  are  called  Fiumare,  and  are  generally 
in  the  hot  season  perfectly  dry.  vln  winter 
and  spring,  however,  they  become  rivers 
of  formidable  breadth  and  depth,  and  often 
dangerous  to  pass,  on  account  of  the  fu- 
rious rapidity  of  their  streams,  and  the  un- 
certain course  of  their  channel,  which  varies 
with  every  fresh  inundation.  Like  the 
stocking,  that  was  a  cap  by  night,  and 
a  stocking  all  day,  the  Fiumare  also  have 
their  two  uses;  and  in  summer  form  the 
best,  and  often  the  only,  roads  through  the 
mountainous  districts.  The  quantity  of 
clay,  earth,  and  stones,  which  is  brought 
down,  in  wet  weather,  by  these  torrents, 
is  immense.  The  sea  is  stained  to  a  deep 
colour,  for  a  great  distance  from  the  shore; 
yet,  as  for  as  can  be  learned  by  history  or 
tradition,  the  mountains  are  not  become 
less,  nor  is  the  bed  of  the  sea  become  shal- 
lower, at  least  in  any  perceptible  degree. 
The  evidence  of  antiquity,  however,  must 
be  extremely  uncertain  on  such  points; 
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and  it  is  demonstrable, — though  currents 
may  have  carried  away  the  substances  de- 
posited from  the  turbid  streams,  and  in 
consequence  have  prevented '  any  bank 
from  being  formed  by  the  accumulation, — 
that  the  mountains  at  least  must  have  suf- 
fered a  gradual  and  irreparable  loss. 

As  we  increased  our  distance  from  Mes- 
sina, the  weather  underwent  a  delightful 
change.  A  rainy  and  thundering  night 
gave  place  to  a  cool  and  pleasant  day ;  and 
though  the  sky  was  not  of  uninterrupted 
azure,  we  had  enough  of  the  blue  cerulean, 
and  the  bright  sun,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
cojufort  and  beauty.  Indeed,  I  have  ne- 
ver been  one  of  those,  who  think  that 
clouds,  in  every  quantity,  deform  the  sky. 
A  perfectly  clear  heaven,  though  enchant- 
ing at  first,  soon  becomes  tiresome;  and 
the  interspersion  of  clouds,  provided  there 
be  not  too  many,  serves  to  relieve  the  eye, 
and  often  to  charm  it  by  the  elegance  of 
their  forms.  Perhaps  this  is  the  prejudice 
of  the  native  of  a  cloudy  country.  If  it 
be  so,  it  is  a  very  lucky  prejudice  to  have 
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even  here,  where  clouds,  if  not  so  abundant 
as  in  England,  are  hardly  ever  absent  al- 
together. If  the  unspotted  purity  of  the 
Italian  sky  be  not  entirely  a  fiction  of  the 
poets  and  painters,  it  at  least  has  never,  to 
my  observation,  existed  in  Sicily,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time. 

The  conical  hills  of  the  shore,  terminated 
behind  by  abrupt  mountains,  are  to  my 
taste  truly  beautiful.  Vineyards  and  nu- 
merous olive-trees  adorn  their  sides,  and 
frequently  cover  their  summits.  At  pre- 
sent, perhaps,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ver- 
dure; but  in  spring  and  autumn,  when 
plentiful  rains  afford  nourishment  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  vegetables,  the  country  is 
clothed  with  a  green,  not  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  fields  and  meadows  of  England. 
The  olive-tree  is  ugly  enough  in  its  appear- 
ance, _when  near ;  but  at  a  distance  figures 
respectably.  It  has  considerable  resem- 
blance to  our  willow,  but  does  not  grow  to 
so  great  a  size.  The  green  of  its  leaf  is  so 
mingled  with  white,  as  to  have  a  tame  insi- 
pid appearance :  in  short,  but  for  its  valu- 
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able  fruit,  I  am  persuaded  Minerva  would 
never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  transplant 
it  into  Attica.  Like  our  Scotch  fir,  how- 
ever, it  grows  i^pon  any  soil,  or  upon  no 
soil  at  all ;  shooting  its  roots  between  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  to  seek  nourishment 
where  it  can  be  found ;  which  thus  renders 
it  excellently  adapted  for  a  sterile  country. 
The  vine  also,  which  is  so  frequently  its 
companion,  is  a  lover  of  rocks  and  stones, 
and  languishes  amid  the  rich  loams  in  which 
other  vegetables  delight. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Messina  we 
found  ourselves  off  Scaletta,  and  experi- 
enced the  advantage  of  our  maritime  ex- 
cursion, in  giving  us  a  just  idea  of  the 
country.  I  had  before  always  imagined 
this  village  to  be  wholly  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  its  castle  or  fort  upon  a  hill  above, — 
such  is  its  appearance  as  you  pass  by  land. 
But  at  sea  you  perceive  at  a  little  distance 
another  small  town,  still  higher  than  the  fort. 
I  suppose  this  upper  town  is  the  more 
ancient  of  the  two,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
times  of  modern  security,  that  the  inhabi- 
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tants  descended  from  their  fastnesses; 
tempted  by  the  convenience  of  an  easy 
access  to  the  sea.  Every  where  along  the 
coast,  we  observed  towns  thus  pitched  upon 
the  very  summits  of  the  most  inaccessible 
cliffs ;  in  places  where  you  would  think  it 
hardly  possible  for  a  goat  to  clamber.  A 
stranger  might  actually  travel  for  some 
time  in  this  country,  without  perceiving 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  town  in  it, — at 
least,  if  he  directed  his  search  to  the  situ- 
ations where  men  in  general  have  chosen 
to  fix  their  habitations, — in  fertile  plains, 
or  upon  gentle  eminences. 

Proceeding  in  our  voyage,  we  passed 
Cape  Alesso,  which  is  the  termination  of  a 
ridge  of  high  and  abrupt  mountains.  A 
road  is  cut  here  through  the  hill,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  commanded  by  a  small 
fort,  now  occupied  by  British  troops,  and 
considered  a  post  of  importance,  as  the 
enemy  could  not  easily  pass  by  any  other 
point  than  where  the  road  is  cut.  About 
thirty  miles  from  Messina,  we  found  our- 
selves off  a  large  rocky  promontory,  upon 
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which  Taormina  is  built.  As  far  as  I  could 
observe,  at  a  little  distance,  the  rock  is  of 
a  calcareous  nature:  it  at  least  has  one 
quality  of  calcareous  rocks,  in  abounding 
with  caverns.  One  of  these,  of  a  consi- 
derable size,  lies  about  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Taormina,  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea ;  and  it  is  on  rowing  round 
this  point,  where  many  huge  fragments  of 
rocks  lie  along  the  shore,  that  the  town  of 
Taormina  comes  into  sight.  It  appears 
situated  at  a  great  height,  close  to  the  edge 
of  a  hill,  which,  forms  a  precipice  beneath, 
and  which  must  always  have  been  difficult 
to  ascend  upon  both  sides,  notwithstanding 
Denon's  observation  to  the  contrary.  Above 
the  town  are  two  much  higher  peaks,  upon 
one  of  whicli  stands  a  castle,  and  on  the 
other  the  city  of  Mola.  Taormina  itself  is 
very  high ;  but  Mola  is  situated  upon  such 
a  crag,  that  one  would  think  it  a  difficult 
undertaking  for  a  rat  to  climb.  Yet  above 
the  town  of  Mola,  and  immediately  behind, 
appears  the  extremity  of  a  mountain  called 
Scuderi,  from  which  a  Sicilian  prince  takes 
his  title.  Directly  under  Taormina, — at 
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least,  as  near  as  the  sea  will  permit  it, — I 
observed  a  very  handsome  house,  which 
escaped  my  observation  on  my  former  jour- 
ney :  it  belongs  to  Prince  Santo  . 

You  must  excuse  the  blank ;  my  memory 
is  not  capacious  enough  to  contain  the 
names  of  these  endless  saints.  Not  far  off 
lies  Giardini,  the  lowest  of  three  towns  that 
rise  above  each  other  in  a  most  picturesque 
manner.  The  view  here  became  beautiful. 
— The  towns,  the  hills,  the  scattered  rocks, 
and  the  winding  bay,  were  seen  on  one 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  the  black  lava 
that  covers  the  site  of  ancient  Naxos,  and 
the  immense  mass  of  ^Etna,  which  now 
came  fully  into  view,  and  crowned  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  prospect  from 
the  theatre  of  Taormina  has  been  justly 
admired ;  but  that  from  the  bay  below  is 
still  more  delightful. 

No  remains  of  Naxos  are,  I  believe,  now 
to  be  discovered,  at  least  I  could  see  none; 
yet  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  I  made 
no  minute  examination, — but  I  was  told, 
that  coins  and  other  antiquities  are  some- 
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times  discovered  near  the  spot.  This  city 
was  first  destroyed  by  Dionysius;  and 
Mount  .ZEtna,  yet  more  inexorable  than 
the  tyrant,  has  obliterated  its  very  ruins; 
overwhelming  them  with  a  torrent  of  lava. 
The  lava  is  very  black  and  rugged  on  the 
surface,  and  presents  a  most  horrid  and 
desolate  appearance  to  the  eye,  partly  from 
its  natural  aspect,  but  chiefly  perhaps 
from  the  reflection,  that  this  desert  and 
silent  spot  was  once  the  site  of  a  flourish- 
ing city.  The  spectator  is  forcibly  remind- 
ed of  the  town  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  the  people  were  suddenly  turned  to 
stone;  and  the  very  sentinels  remained 
in  the  attitude  in  which  they  were  over- 
taken, when  transformed. — The  shore,  soon 
after  this,  became  again,  for  a  short  inter- 
val, free  from  any  traces  of  lava ;  and  we 
passed  two  rivers,  that  made  their  way 
through  a  gravel,  which  absorbed  so  much 
of  their  waters,  that  they  hardly  preserved 
the  appearance  of  a  brook  at  their  junc- 
tion with  the  sea.  At  this  season,  however, 
most  of  the  Sicilian  streams  dwindle  or 
vanish  altogether;  and  are  only  to  be 
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traced,  in  any  magnitude,  at  least,  amid 
the  ravines  of  mountains. 


We  had  now  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
./Etna,  except  his  cloud-capt  summit.  But 
we  could  not  say  with  Virgil,  "  Horrificis 
juxta  tonat  ^Etna  ruinis,"  for  we  heard  no 
sound  at  all.  Smoke  appeared  in  many 
places  on  his  sides,  but  arising,  I  believe, 
from  piles  of  wood  which  some  peopls 
were  converting  into  charcoal. 

As  we  continued  our  progress,  we  very 
soon  again  met  with  the  lava,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  keep  us  company  all  the  rest  of 
our  voyage  to  Catania.  The  first  village 
we  now  came  to  is  called  the  Riposto  de 
Giarre :  it  seems  a  thriving  busy  place,-— 
numerous  small  vessels  were  drawn  upon 
the  shore,  there  being  no  harbour.  There 
were  also  ranged  along  the  beach  a  num- 
ber of  large  wine  barrels,  fancifully  orna- 
mented, or  at  least  marked  with  a  hot  iron. 
The  country  behind  is  fertile,  and  produces 
a  great  deal  of  wine,  that  is  brought  down 
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here  for  exportation.  The  former  insecurity 
of  the  place  may  be  inferred,  from  the 
existence  of  a  small  fort,  with  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  somewhat  resembling  a  Martello 
tower,  and  having  also  a  contrivance  at  the 
top,  where  men  might  be  posted  in  safety 
to  employ  musketry  against  an  enemy, 
Our  boatmen  told  us,  that  all  this  fortifi- 
cation was  on  account  of  the  Turks ;  from 
whom  they  are  now  in  no  danger.  I  should 
rather  suppose,  that  under  that  term  they 
comprehend  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary 
states  also;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
from  that  quarter  their  apprehensions  are 
still  but  too  well  founded.  The  Algerines 
have  no  long  time  back  landed  upon  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  island,  and  com- 
mitted whatever  depredations  they  chose, 
carrying  off  their  booty  with  impunity. 
It  does  not  redound  overmuch  to  our  repu- 

;'ation,  that  while  these  barbarians  spare 
he  meanest  slaves  of  Bonaparte,  they 
hould  ravage  the  territories,  and  plunder 
*,  subjects,  of  one  of  our  three  only  re- 
;ng  allies. 
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1  observed  near  the  Riposto  some  boats, 
with  small  oblong  sails  made  of  reeds, — a 
strong  mark  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
They  sail,  however,  better  than  I  could 
have  imagined;  and  were  employed  in  car- 
rying articles  to  a  ship,  that  lay  at  a  short 
distance  off  the  shore*  These  boats, — that 
all  might  be  of  a  piece, — had  also  cables 
made  of  rushes.  Our  sailors  assured  me, 
that  these  were  very  strong  and  service- 
able ;  and  though  this  appeared  to  me  im- 
probable, I  have  since  understood  that  they 
really  are  so. 

A  number  of  naked  boys  were  fishing 
along  the  shore.  We  passed  close  by  them ; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which 
was  not  deep,  I  found  to  be  76°,  only 
eight  degrees  below  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nakedness  is  a  very  familiar  object  in  Si- 
cily. In  Messina  you  may  see  dozens  of 
lads  bathing,  and  then  drying  themselves, 
by  rolling  in  the  sand  for  a  long  time  to- 
gether, apparently  greatly  enjoying  this 
easy  mode  of  scratching.  It  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world  to  observe  chil- 
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dren  running  about  in  a  pure  state  of  na- 
ture; and  in  the  country,  I  have  often 
seen  men  with  no  other  garment  than  a 
waistcoat,  and  descending  as  a  waistcoat 
ought  to  do,  no  lower  than  the  waist. 
This  exhibition,  at  which  our  country- 
women would  be  somewhat  disconcerted, 
the  Sicilian  ladies  see  as  though  they  saw 
it  not.  But  I  must  do  the  females  of  this 
country  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
men  only  who  appear  in  public  in  this 
state  of  nudity.  The  fair  sex, — of  whom, 
however,  in  one  sense,  there  are  very  few 
here, — dress  more  decently  than  our  north- 
ern belles,  and  that  too  in  a  climate  where, 
during  summer,  dress  would  often  not  be 
put  on  for  pleasure. 

Close  by  the  spot  where  these  said  naked 
boys  were  angling,  a  party  of  sick  nuns, 
as  they  appeared  to  me,  had  descended 
from  their  cells,  to  try  the  restorative  ef- 
fects of  sea-water ;  and  were  so  wrapped 
in  clothes,  that  their  faces  alone  were  visi- 
ble, and  that  only  while  they  were  bath- 
ing. I  never  saw  any  thing  so  hideous. 
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Age  and  mortification  had  shrivelled  up 
their  yellow  visages,  which  appeared  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  like  Medusa's 
heads,  with  snakes  floating  around.  They 
lay,  as  we  passed,  soaking  their  carcases 
in  the  tepid  water,  while  a  she-dragon  stood 
on  the  shore  to  guard  a  chastity,  that  was 
better  defended  by  nature.  I  had  always 
hitherto  compassionated  nuns,  as  being 
seldom  voluntary  martyrs,  and  generally 
the  sacrifice  to  paternal  avarice  or  apathy. 
But,  on  this  occasion,  disgust  overcame 
my  better  reason,  and  I  could  not  pity 
while  I  saw 

Night  now  approached,  and  the  clouds 
of  -<Etna  began  to  dissolve.  The  top  be- 
came visible,  and  sent  forth  a  long  pen- 
dant of  smoke  to  th§  northward.  The  re- 
maining clouds  were  semi-transparent,  of  a 
light  leaden  colour,  edged  with  gold  by 
the  setting  sun,  and  arranged  in  festoons 
and  net-work  round  the  summit;  while 
beneath,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  back 
ground,  they  disclosed  the  dark  sides  of 
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the  mountain,  like  some  huge  gulph, 
through  the  abysses  of  which  the  eye 
could  not  penetrate.  I  thought  occasion- 
ally, I  could  discern  a  flash  of  light  from 
the  crater,  but  it  was  not  distinct.  Smoke 
was  very  visible.  The  evening  was  beau- 
tiful. I  never  saw  the  atmosphere  so 
transparent.  The  stars  actually  appeared 
globular;  and  I  imagined— of  course  it 
was  a  deception — -that  I  could  see  behind 
them,  and  that  some  were  much  nearer 
than  others.  The  faint  star-light,  and  the 
placid  face  of  the  sea,  were  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  black  and  dismal  lava, 
that  continued  to  line  the  coast  till  we 
reached  Catania.  It  was  under  this  ob- 
scurity we  passed  the  Cyclopean  rocks, 
three  masses  of  basaltic  lava,  of  which  I 
regretted  much  not  to  have  had  a  fuller 
view:  another  time,  perhaps,  I  shall  be 
more  fortunate.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  entered  the  harbour  of  Cata- 
nia, where  all  was  still,  and  we  betook 
ourselves  to  repose,  which  had  now  become 
very  necessary  to  us.  As  I  fear  the  length 
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of  this  letter  may  have  produced  a  simi- 
lar disposition  in  you,  I  will  now  give  you 
a  short  respite,  leaving  you  to  dream  of 
Polyphemus  and  his  brethren,  in  the  ca- 
verns of 
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LETTER  VII. 


EARLY  in  the  morning  we  went  ashore, 
and  entered  Catania;  celebrated  for  its 
antiquity, — for  its  perishable  materials, — 
and  its  equally  precarious  foundation. 
The  town  is  built  of  lava,  and  stands  upon 
lava:  it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  handsome 
place.  The  houses  .look  well,  and  the 
streets  are  of  a  refreshing  breadth,  pre- 
senting altogether  a  coup  d'ceuil,  that  is 
extremely  pleasing.  I  was  also  struck 
with  the  comfortable  appearance  of  the 
people,  who  seem  to  be  well  fed,  and  cer- 
tainly are  better  clothed  than  in  most 
parts  of  Sicily.  We  repaired  immediately 
to  the  Elephant,  a  locanda  or  inn,  which 
I  will  venture  to  recommend  as  the  best  in 
Catania,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  island. 
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The  reader,  however,  must  not  raise  his 
expectations  too  high,  at  least,  in  most 
points.  In  one  he  might  indulge  his  fancy; 
for  we  had  to  mount  four  tedious  and 
breath-overpowering  flights  of  stairs,  be- 
fore we  arrived  at  the  abode  of  mine  host 
of  the  Elephant.  Two  or  three  decent 
rooms  form  the  extent  of  his  accommo- 
dation; and  the  sides  of  these  are  plen- 
teously  stored  with  beds  of  no  magnificent 
appearance,  and  not  even  furnished  with 
curtains.  Civility  and  attention,,  however, 
are  better  things  than  bed-curtains ;  of  the 
want  of  which  too,  there  is  little  cause  to 
complain  in  this  climate.  Conceiving  the 
English  to  be  excessively  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, they  quickly  set  down  before  us  a 
breakfast,  consisting  of  beef,  fowls,  and  a 
number  of  solid  dishes,  in  addition  to  some 
execrable  coffee,  made, — as  it  seems  is  the 
usual  case  in  this  island, — of  burnt  pease 
or  wheat.  I  am  afraid  the  sharpness  of 
our  appetites  tended  not  a  little  to  confirm 
their  ideas  of  our  national  fondness  for 
animal  food,  which  are  nevertheless  most 
ill  founded :  for  a  foreigner  eats  less  meat 
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than  an  Englishman  only  when  he  cannot 
get  it.  In  addition  to  what  he  does  eat, 
he  devours  at  each  meal  as  much  vegeta- 
bles and  bread,  as  would  serve  us  for  an 
entire  day's  food.  We  are  more  dainty, 
but  not,  I  think,  more  voracious  than  other 
Europeans. 

Having  dispatched  the  important  con- 
cern of  eating,  we  proceeded  to  take  a 
view  of  the  curiosities  of  Catania,  pre- 
viously to  ascending  the  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  besides  was  at  this  moment  co- 
vered with  clouds.  In  the  front  of  our 
inn,  upon  a  pedestal,  stands  an  elephant, 
cut  out  of  lava.  It  is  about  three  hundred 
years  old,  but  of  no  extraordinary  work- 
manship. It  is  surmounted  by  an  ancient 
column  of  Egyptian  granite,  taken,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  ruins  of  the  theatre :  above 
is  a  globe,  and  still  higher  a  cross,  without 
which  pious  ornament  nothing  dead  or 
living  is  seen  in  this  country.  In  the 
same  square  is  the  Madre  Chiesa,  or  mother 
church,  a  very  elegant  modern  building, 
with  some  antique  columns  in  its  front. 
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Like  the  other  considerable  churches  of 
Sicily,  it  is  so  beautifully  ornamented  in 
the  inside,  as  to  make  our  sacred  edifices 
appear  a  dull  blank  to  my  recollection. 
What  a  place  would  St.  Paul's  appear, 
were  it  finished  in  a  similar  style  ?  Before 
the  erection  of  the  statues,  that  are  now 
beginning  to  relieve  the  eye  in  its  vacant 
area,  nothing  to  my  taste  could  be  more 
sombre  and  dismal,  than  its  vast  extent, 
which  had  all  the  gloom,  without  any  of 
the  grandeur,  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Af- 
ter seeing  the  catholic  churches,  I  cannot 
help  acknowledging,  that  our's  seem  mean 
in  comparison. 

Signore  Ricupero,  the  nephew  of  that 
Abbate  Ricupero,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Brydone,  resides  at  present  in  Catania. 
The  Abbate  has  been  long  dead, — very  lit- 
tle benefited  by  the  stories  that  lively  tra- 
veller unhandsomely  published  concerning 
him,  and  which  nearly  occasioned  his  fall- 
ing under  ecclesiastical  censure.  A  man 
may,  on  some  points,  be  a  sceptic  in  pri- 
vate; but  does  not  expect  every  doubt  he 
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may  casually  throw  out,  to  be  trumpeted 
forth,  without  regard  to  its  fitness  for  the 
public  ear.  The  Abbe,  you  may  recollect, 
had  observed,  that  in  sinking  a  well,  I  be- 
lieve, where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  through 
a  number  of  strata  of  lava,  many  of  them 
were  found  thickly  covered  with  earth. 
But  before  one  stratum  is  so  decomposed 
as  to  furnish  earth  in  such  abundance,  a 
very  long  exposure  to  the  air  is  believed 
necessary.  Whence  the  Abbe  inferred, 
and,  granting  his  premises,  justly,  that  the 
world  must  be  older  than  it  is  represented 
by  the  Mosaic  account.  Such  speculations, 
perhaps,  do  not  become  a  clergyman, — 
and,  I  think,  besides,  it  can  be  shown, 
that  they  are  erroneous ;  but  all  this  does 
not  justify  Brydone  for  his  indiscretion,  to 
call  it  by  the  gentlest  term,  in  publishing 
the  Abbe's  remarks  with  his  name.  Bry- 
done's  work  was  speedily  translated,  and 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  recommend  some 
inquiry  on  the  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Catania;  who,  having  a  very  good  bene* 
fice,  could,  consequently,  hardly  fail  to  be 
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a  very  zealous  catholic.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty, I  understand,  that  Ricupero  escaped 
atoning  for  his  heresy.  The  Sicilians  com- 
plain, in  other  Instances,  of  Brydone's  hav- 
ing disclosed  the  private  affairs  of  those  to 
whose  hospitality  he  was  indebted  for  his 
opportunities  of  learning  the  state  of  the 
island.  But  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
perform  the  part  of  critic  to  his  work,  I 
shall  dismiss  it  with  a  few  words  from  an 
Italian  author  of  celebrity,  who  has  deli- 
vered his  opinion  of  its  accuracy,  by  sug- 
gesting the  following  as  a  proper  title  for 
it :  "  The  Romance  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  a 
combination  of  liveliness,  ingenuity,  and 
fiction." 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce so  harsh  a  judgment  upon  it ;  and, 
admitting  the  good  qualities  of  the  work, 
I  think  its  faults  too  strongly  stated.  It  is 
undoubtedly  superficial,  but  it  is  not  false. 
A  man  who  runs  through  a  country  cannot 
see  every  thing ;  and  if  Brydone  had  not 
been  convicted  of  mistranslating  and  per- 
verting the  meaning  of  Borelli,  and  that 
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without  acknowledgment,  there  would  havd 
been  little  foundation  for  complaint ;  while 
much  ground  exists  to  admire  the  elegance 
of  his  style,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  man- 
ner. 

The  Signore  Ricupero  is  not  less  learned 
and  ingenious  than  his  uncle.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, and  especially  that  of  coins  and 
medals,  of  which  he  possesses  a  superb 
collection.  He  has,  in  regularly  arranged 
series,  no  less  than  10,000  Greek  and 
Roman  coins,  many  of  the  greatest  rarity, 
and  in  the  most  admirable  preservation. 
Besides  which,  he  has  4000  that  are  not 
reduced  to  any  series.  His  Roman  coins 
begin  with  the  times  of  the  kings,  from 
the  most  ancient,  "  As "  of  a  pound- 
weight  to  the  successively  less  ancient  of 
progressively  lighter  weight. — It  seems  in 
all  ages  to  have  been  a  favourite  scheme 
of  governments  to  debase  the  value  of  their 
coin.  The  French  pound  of  silver,  and 
the  Roman  pound  of  copper,  bear  equal 
testimony  to  the  truth. — Signore  Ricupero's 
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collection  of  Sicilian  medals  is  particularly 
extensive.  Amongst  them  are  many  Car- 
thaginian ones,  with  Punic  inscriptions, 
and  heads  so  beautiful,  that  I  should  have 
given  them  the  preference  to  the  choicest 
of  Greek  workmanship.  The  Signore  as- 
sured me,  however,  that  these  were  exe- 
cuted by  Sicilians.  How  he  knew,  I  can- 
not tell,  further  than  that,  by  way  of 
proof,  he  shewed  me  some  stamped,  unde- 
niably, at  Carthage,  which  certainly  be- 
spoke a  greatly  inferior  state  of  the  arts. 
But  the  Syracusan  medals  are  in  elegance 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  and  particularly 
excel  greatly  those  made  at  Athens,  the 
seat  of  arts  and  liberty ;  at  least,  they  excel 
any  that  I  have  seen,  or  that  were  contained 
in  Ricupero's  collection. 

The  Signore  drew  my  attention  to  some 
copper  Sicilian  coins,  with  inscriptions, 
which  he  told  me  had  been  taken  for  Arax- 
bian,  and  that  had  certainly  a  very  crab- 
bed aspect.  These  pretended  Arabic  let- 
ters he  found  out  to  be  in  reality  Greek 
contractions.  I  dare  say  you  have  been 
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often  enough  puzzled  with  the  contractions 
of  old-printed  Greek  books,  and  have 
heartily  wished  all  contractions  at  the  devil. 
Many  of  these,  I  am  certain,  looked  much 
less  like  the  original  letters  than  those 
which  Signore  Ricupero  compared  before 
me,  with  his  explanations.  According  to 
him,  these  coins  are  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
when  the  Cons tantinopoli tan  emperors  had 
forgotten  the  language,  as  well  as  the  maj> 
tial  virtues  of  the  Romans.  Our  antiqua- 
rian's candour  at  least  was  evident,  for  he 
at  the  same  time  shewed  us  some  contrac- 
tions he  had  not  been  able  to  decypher  at 
all,  and  some,  of  which  part  only  had  yield- 
ed to  his  investigation. 

Signore  Ricupero  is  at  present  engaged 
in  a  work,  in  which  I  cannot  help  wishing 
him  that  great  success  which  I  am  sure  he 
merits.  He  thinks  he  can  determine  the 
age  of  medals,  by  the  form  of  the  letters 
alone.  He  has  accordingly  framed  nume- 
rous alphabets,  representing  these  forms  at 
different  periods  of  history.  I  spent  too 
short  a  time  in  his  company,  to  be  able, 
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amid  the  endless  curiosities  in  his  posses- 
sion, to  attend  minutely  to  this  point.  The 
forms  were  evidently  very  distinct;  barba- 
rous at  first,  gradually  improving  in  ele- 
gance, and  at  last  relapsing  into  something 
almost  worse  than  their  primitive  deform- 
ity. Part  of  this  work  is  printed,  and 
some  of  the  plates  are  already  executed. — 
Among  numerous  other  specimens  of  an- 
cient elegance,  I  shall  only  further  mention 
to  you  a  cameo  by  Aulus,  whose  name  is 
marked  on  it  in  Greek  characters.  It  re- 
presents a  head  of  the  young  Hercules,  of 
the  most  exquisite  beauty.  The  features 
actually  appear  animated.  It  is  valued  by 
Ricupero  at  a  thousand  dollars. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  this  col- 
lection is  kept,  is  situated  the  Benedictine 
convent,   celebrated  for    the  beauty  with 
which  some  parts  of  it  are  finished.     The 
staircase,  in  particular,  I  greatly  admired. 
It  is  ornamented  with  elegant  white  figures 
in  stucco,  upon  a  light  blue  ground.     The 
building  is  very  spacious ;  and  ample  gal- 
leries afford  to  the  monks,  in  the  hottest 
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weather,  a  refreshing  retreat.     Their  cells 
are  ranged  along  these  galleries,  and  over 
each  is  a  picture,  representing  some  holy 
action.      I   observed    many    figures    with 
wings,  which,  on  enquiry,  I  found  to  be, 
as  one   would  naturally   imagine,   angels. 
Over  one  door,  appears  a  woman  lying  be- 
side a  person  offering  her  a  large  purse. 
This  female  proved  a  saint, — St.  Marga- 
ret, I  believe, — who  was  refusing  to  barter 
her  maiden  honour  for  gold ;  on  account 
of  which  meritorious  action,  then  I  suppose 
little  less  than  a  prodigy,  she  entered   the 
calendar.    As,  however,  there  was  obviously 
something  superhuman  in  her  conduct,  a 
little   figure  with  wings  is  painted  stand- 
ing at  her  shoulder;  and  a  very  droll  little 
fellow  he  looked.     I  asked  a  monk,  who 
was  so  obliging  as  to  go  along  with  us,  who 
this  was  ?     "  Oh  \"  said  he,  "  an  angel/'- 
"  What,  an  angel  too  ?  why,  he  is  not  by 
a   fourth    part  as    big    as    the   other/'— 
"  Nevertheless,  he  is  an  angel/' — "  I  sup- 
pose/' replied  I,  "  he  is  a  young  one,  not 
grown  to  his  full  size/'    I  was  quite  amused 
to  see  how  my  friend  the  monk,  and  some- 
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body  who  was  with  him,  laughed  at  this 
little  remark  of  mine ;  it  appeared  to  them 
so  very  good  a  joke,  that  they  are,  I  ima- 
gine, not  very  familiar  with  jests  upon 
such  subjects.  But  as  no  ill  was  said  of 
any  saint,  they  were  not  shocked. 

This  convent  possesses  a  museum,  con- 
taining a  number  of  antiquities,  and  some 
specimens  of  natural  curiosities.  There  is 
also  a  church  attached  to  it,  with,  perhaps, 
the  finest  organ  in  the  world,  which  imi- 
tates all  kinds  of  instruments.  The  reve- 
nues of  the  convent  are  very  ample ;  the 
monks  are  all  nobles  by  birth,  and  are  ge- 
nerally younger  sons,  whom  the  father  can- 
not provide  for  so  suitably  in  any  other 
way. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  museum  of 
the  Prince  of  Biscari,  at  the  door  of  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  for  near 
an  hour.  It  is  shewn,  like  the  British 
Museum,  gratis  to  every  body.  But  here 
all  sorts  of  people  enter;  and  a  great  crowd 
was  waiting,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
H  2 
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the  lowest  orders  of  society,  who  came  to 
gaze  at  what  they  could  neither  understand 
nor  admire.  When  the  party  before  us 
went  out,  we  were  all  admitted  into  a 
court-yard,  where  our  red  coats  speedily 
obtained  for  us  the  privilege  of  viewing 
the  curiosities  alone.  The  museum  con- 
sists of  a  suite  of  rooms,  built  along  the 
sides  of  a  little  square  court.  The  first 
apartment  contained  a  great  variety  of 
antique  bronzes,  found  in  Catania ;  in  the 
two  next  were  broken  pieces  of  statues  and 
inscriptions ;  and  in  the  rest  chiefly  natu- 
ral curiosities.  There  is  a  very  fine  Torso, 
or  remnant  of  a  large  marble  figure,  want- 
ing head,  arms>  and  feet.  I  observed  also 
a  very  beautiful  Hercules,  most  dismally 
patched  up,  however,  with  modern  addi- 
tions. Numerous  other  busts  and  statues 
attracted  my  attention ;  but  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently a  connoisseur  to  give  you  an  ap- 
propriate description  of  their  merits,  and 
there  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  them,  to 
which  I  refer  you  for  that  information.  I 
cannot  help  noticing,  however,  a  fine  bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  which  ^aiveys  a  strong 
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idea  of  the  sternness  and  fortitude  of  his 
character:  he  has  a  true  Roman  face.  The 
bust  is  distinguished  by  a  small  cross  on 
the  right  side  of  the  forehead,  said  to  be 
found  on  all  busts  of  that  great  man,  and 
supposed  to  represent  a  scar.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  other  antiques,  that 
Prince  Biscari  does  not  shew,  except  to  his 
friends.  As  the  curiosities  are  of  the  solid 
kind,  which  there  is  no  digger  of  one's 
either  eating  or  stealing,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  this  little  piece  of  illiberality-, 
with  the  generous  freedom  of  access  afford- 
ed to  the  grand  collection.  I  can  easily 
imagine  scruples  enough,  where  medals  and 
cameos  are  to  be  shewn.  A  connoisseur  is 
sometimes  another  word  for  a  thief;  and 
he  who  shews  stealable  curiosities  will  ine- 
vitably lose  some.  I  remember  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  where  a  collection  of  cameos 
was  entrusted  to  a  keeper,  who  was  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  the  curious.  One  day  some  vir- 
tuosi were  admitted.  During  their  visit,  a 
cameo  of  exquisite  beauty  and  incalculable 
value  disappeared.  Nobody  had  it.  Strict 
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search  was  made ;  the  visitors  even  stripped 
to  shew  their  innocence :  all  was  in  vain. 
At  last  the  keeper,  who  was  a  physiogno- 
mist as  well  as  an  antiquarian,  turning 
with  a  great  air  of  politeness  to  one  of  the 
party,  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  think  you 
would  be  the  better  for  taking  an  eme- 
tic/'—" How,  Sir,  I  am  quite  well/'—"  I 
am  sure  you  would/' — "  But  why?  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  well."  It  was  in  vain  to 
remonstrate :  the  keeper  had  the  emetic  at 
hand,  the  poor  virtuoso  was  forced  to  swal- 
low it,  and  its  first  operation  restored  the 
cameo  to  its  right  owner. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Abbate  Ferrara,  in 
this  town.  He  is  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  the  university ;  and  is  the  author, 
among  other  works,  of  an  excellent  history 
of  Mount  jEtna.  He  informed  me,  that 
Catania  now  contains  80,000  inhabitants, 
as  was  found  by  a  calculation,  made  upon 
the  reports,— without  any  actual  census, — 
of  the  parochial  priests,  who  are  sup- 
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posed  to  know  every   individual  in  their 
parish. 

A  day  labourer  here  makes  nine  pence  a 
day ;  an  artisan  about  thirteen  pence  half- 
penny. This  is  less  than  at  Messina,  by 
one-half  nearly;  but  the  taxes  are  much 
more  moderate  in  this  place,  and  bread  is 
sold  at  half  the  price. 

I  went  with  the  Abbe  to  see  the  univer- 
sity, which  is  a  handsome  building,  with 
one  magnificent  room  in  particular,  for  oc- 
casions of  public  ceremony.  There  is  an 
excellent  library,  containing  really  a  very 
great  number  of  the  first  works  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  our  own  excepted ;  there 
being  hardly  one  English  volume,  but  many 
French.  Of  course,  in  a  catholic  country, 
one  must  expect  to  meet  with  a  consider- 
able overstock  of  theological  writings;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  both  books  and  editions  were 
highly  respectable.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  university  is  considerable.  Degrees 
are  given  in  law,  physic,  and  surgery,  besides 
other  faculties;  and  without  such  a  proof  of 
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his  proficiency  no  man  can  practise  as  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  or  counsellor.  Three  years* 
study  are  required,  before  these  honours  are 
conferred,  No  fees  are  paid  to  the  pro- 
fessors by  the  students ;  but  their  degrees 
cost  them  a  considerable  sum,  for  Sicily, — I 
think,  about  fourteen  pounds, — a  sum  not 
given  to  the  professors,  but  that  goes  to  the 
funds  of  the  university.  These  funds, 
however,  must  be  miserably  low,  or  the 
liberality  of  the  trustees  yet  lower ;  for  the 
salaries  of  the  professors  might  be  de- 
scribed in  the  way  that  the  Welch  parson 
described  his  cure,  when  asked  where  his 
living  was  ? — '*  Living,  I  have  none ;  but 
my  starving  is — at  such  a  place/'  The  Abbe 
Ferrara  receives  a  salary  of  seventy  ounces 
a  year,  equivalent  to  about  forty-one 
pounds  of  our  money.  This  wretched  pit- 
tance is  so  far  from  being  a  remuneration 
to  a  man  of  merit,  even  in  this  country, 
that  it  yields  a  very  bare  subsistence  in 
the  humblest  way  a  gentleman  can  exist. 
Some  of  the  other  professors  have  less,  and 
very  few  more.  Can  we  wonder,  that  the 
nobles,  the  priesthood,  and  the  people  of 
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Sicily,  are  immersed  in  one  gulph  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  indolence,  stimu- 
lated only  by  the  imperious  necessity  of 
labour,,  for  the  preservation  of  existence. 
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LETTER  VIII. 


CATANIA  is  not  a  place  of  very  great 
trade.  Its  harbour,  though  improved,  from 
what  it  once  was,  by  the  lava,  is  still  very 
small  and  inconvenient*  The  city  is  inha- 
bited by  many  of  the  noblesse,  who,  in  this 
island,  seldom,  I  might  say  almost  never, 
reside  upon  their  estates.  I  observed  two 
fine  houses,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Principe  Roberdoni,  and  the  other  to  the 
baron,  his  brother.  They  are  the  sons  of 
an  eminent  dealer  in  liquorice-juice,  who 
purchased  with  the  profits  of  his  trade  a 
territory,  conferring  both  a  princely  and  a 
baronial  title.  I  was  glad  to  hear,  that  the 
son  of  the  principe  was  so  far  considered, 
as  to  be  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  great  principe  of  Catania, 
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descended  from  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
the  island.  Liquorice-juice  appears  thus 
to  be  more  in  esteem  here  than  with  us. 
A  great  dealer  in  that  article  in  Dublin,  who 
manufactured  it  into  porter,  and  had  been 
as  successful  as  his  Catanian  compeer,  ap- 
plied to  the  ministers  of  George  II.  for  3, 
peerage ;  thinking  it  no  longer  suitable  to 
continue  a  brewer.  But  the  old  King,  full 
of  his  German  ideas  of  high  birth,  refused 
compliance,  alleging  as  his  reason,  "  He 
be  too  new — He  be  too  new."  In  Sicily, 
however,  certain  territories  confer  a  title  on 
the  purchaser.  He  does  not,  I  believe,  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  of  the  old  noblesse, 
without  a  new  patent ;  but  that  is  never  re- 
fused to  those  who  can  pay  for  it. 

We  found  that,  by  accident,  we  had  ar- 
rived on  the  great  festival  of  St.  Agatha, 
the  patroness  of  Catania,  who  was  a  native 
of  this  city,  and  performed  many  wonder- 
ful works  in  it.  Great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  her  assistance,  during  eruptions  of 
lava  from  Mount  ^Etna;  and  images  of 
this  little  deity  abound  every  where.  The 
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most  magnificent  of  them  is  kept  in  the 
Madre  Chiesa ;  and  on  the  evening  of  our 
arrivaj  it  was  carried  out  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  The  senators  and  no- 
Messe  walked  in  rows,  with  great  wax  can- 
dles in  their  hands,  and,  as  usual,  a  little 
ragged  boy  holding  a  small  pot  under  each 
candle,  to  gather  the  drops  of  wax  as  they 
fell.  The  procession,  like  all  others  in 
Sicily,  was  very  ill  managed.  Great  inter- 
vals elapsed  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  ceremony,  and  the  street  was  frequently 
left  entirely  unoccupied.  At  last,  Santa 
Agatha  came  out,  with  a  crown  on  her 
head,  and  jewels  over  her  body,  surround- 
ed by  lighted  fepers.  The  populace  re- 
ceived her  with  enthusiasm,  and  shouted  as 
she  passed  along,  "  Viva  Santa  Agatha/' 
in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  ecstacy.  They 
really  seemed  heartily  elated,  and  proud  of 
their  saint  in  her  fine  robes.  Patereroes 
and  little  cannons  were  let  off  in  her  ho- 
nour, with  noise  enough  to  deafen  the 
third  heavens.  |lound  the  great  square, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  numerous 
lamps  were  hung ;  and  the  whole  was  con- 
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eluded  by  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  qf 
various  sorts. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult,  I  stood  by 
a  monk,  that  seemed  greatly  edified  by  this 
fiery  attack  upon  the  skies;  and  who  could 
not  help  throwing  out  some  insinuations  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  Messinese,  who,  he 
said,  were  so  superstitious  with  their  galley 
and  their  letter.  If  you  were  to  believe 
the  accounts  given  by  the  Sicilians  them- 
selves of  their  countrymen,  you  would 
have  very  little  to  say  in  their  favour. 
Each  town  decries  its  neighbours,  retain- 
ing only  a  complacent  good  opinion  of  it- 
self. The  Catanians  call  the  Messinese 
rascals  and  thieves ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  an  English  gentleman  was 
murdered  in  Messina,  the  natives  there 
were  sure  it  was  done  .by  some  scoundrel 
of  a  Catanian.  The  country  abuses  the 
towns,  and  the  towns  think  lightly  of  the 
country.  Self-love  prevents  their  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  themselves ;  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  envy  envenoms  their  con- 
ceptions of  their  neighbours. 
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Catania  is  a  most  ancient  city,  and  bore 
its  present  name  at  a  very  early  period* 
But  it  has  frequently  been  destroyed  by 
streams  of  lava,  and  shocks  of  earthquakes. 
In  the  year  1669,  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  covered  with  lava ;  and  in  1693,  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  completed  the  desolation 
which  the  lava  hacl  begun.  The  present 
city  is  wholly  erected  since  that  time: 
with  a  singular  predilection  for  a  spot, 
that  is  subject,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
these  dreadful  visitations.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  in  the 
fertility  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
or  in  the  convenience  of  the  harbour,  to 
justify  this  preference.  Ancient  habit  has 
prevailed  over  the  fear  of  a  danger,  that 
occurs  at  intervals  so  distant  and  uncertain, 
as  to  afford  to  each  individual  the  chance  of 
passing  through  life  without  encountering  it. 
In  1669  Catania  was  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
Avhose  height  and  strength,  for  some  time^ 
resisted  the  torrent  of  lava;  but  like  a 
dammed  up  stream,  it  gradually  accumu- 
lated behind,  and  at  length  precipitated 
itself  into  the  devoted  city.  The  late 
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Prince  of  Biscari  caused  the  lava  to  be  re- 
moved in  one  part,  so  that  you  can  see  the 
foundation  of  the  wall,  which  is  itself  also 
in  perfect  preservation.  There  is  something 
truly  horrible  and  grand  in  this  sight.  One 
can  descend  to  the  bottom  of  a  wall,  60 
feet  in  height,  and  looking  up,  perceive  the 
desolating  stream  as  it  were  suspended 
above,  and  seemingly  ready  to  discharge  it- 
self, below.  The  lava  is  a  solid  rock,  and 
resembles  some  varieties  of  basaltic  mine- 
rals found  in  England. 

The  antiquities  of  Catania  were  formerly 
little  known ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  lay 
concealed  under  the  lava  of  different  erup- 
tions. The  Prince  of  Biscari  had  the  great 
merit  of  discovering  the  site  of  many  of 
them,  and  the  liberality  of  excavating  them 
at  a  great  ex  pence.  The  antiques  in  his 
museum  were  chiefly  found  during  these 
researches.  Under  the  Madre  Chiesa, 
which  is  built  upon  lava,  he  discovered  the 
ancient  cold  baths  of  Catania,  which  were 
magnificent  and  extensive :  a  small  ^part 
only  has  been  explored.  To  view  these, 
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you  enter  a  narrow  passage  by  a  trap-door 
off  the  street,  and  descend  a  number  of 
steps,  till  you  arrive  at  the  level  of  the  an- 
cient structure,  whose  parts  you  are  en- 
abled to  discern  by  the  help  of  torches, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  along  with  you. 
Here  a  stream  of  water  was  found,  whose 
source  is  unknown.     It  supplies  also  the 
warm  baths,  that  lie  at  some  distance.   The 
solidity  of  the  Roman  method  of  building, 
every  where  else  so  conspicuous,  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  long  and  spacious 
arched  passages,  through  which  our  guide 
conducted  us,  leading  to  apartments,  the 
precise  uses  of  which  it  is  not  easy  now  to 
decide.   In  some  places  we  could  distinguish 
the  remains  of  ornaments  upon  the  walls, 
that  are  decorated  with  figures  in  a  taste  si- 
milar to  thosfe  upon  the  Etruscan  vases. 

From  this  cavern  of  antiquity  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  warm  baths,  the  discovery  of 
which  the  world  owes,  in  like  manner,  to 
Prince  Biscari.  We  could  distinctly  dis- 
cern the  furnaces,  the  caldrons,  and  vari- 
ous rooms,  for  the  use,  no  doubt,  of  the 
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bathers.  There  was  one  little  niche,  close  to 
the  fire-place,  the  use  of  which,  according 
to  our  guide,  it  long  puzzled  antiquarians 
to  discover.  At  last,  some  man  wiser  than 
the  rest  suggested,  that  it  had  probably  been 
a  vapour-bath,  where  patients  afflicted  with 
lumbago  and  sciatica,  were  accustomed  to 
sit,  receiving  in  a  kindly  posture  the  salu- 
brious steam  on  a  part  near  the  seat  of 
those  disorders.  I  do  not  venture  to  differ 
from  the  author  of  this  learned  suggestion; 
yet  I  must  confess,  the  place  seemed 
to  me  excessively  like  a  certain  conve- 
niency  that,  according  to  Smollett,  was 
in  former  times  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Britain.  The  warm,  like 
the  cold  baths,  were  altogether  concealed 
by  lava. 

We  next  went  to  visit  the  theatre,  which 
must  have  been  of  great  extent.  No  part 
of  it  has  been  exposed,  except  large  arched 
passages,  leading  below  the  seats,  which 
served  to  facilitate  the  communication  from 
one  part  to  another.  Some  of  the  cham- 
bers, in  which  wild  beasts  were  kept,  are 
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also  to  be  seen,  to  which  there  are  en- 
trances from  the  side  of  the  arched  way. 
Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  this  building, 
you  are  not  at  all  sensible,  at  first,  that  these 
passages  wind  in  the  circular  form.  But 
the  guide,  or  Cicerone,  as  he  is  called, 
proceeding  with  his  flambeau  before  you 
to  a  little  distance,  you  soon  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  you  are  walking  in  the  seg- 
ment of  a  very  large  circle.  No  sensa- 
tion coujd  be  more  delicious,  than  that  of 
the  coolness  of  this  subterranean  remnant 
of  antiquity.  The  thermometer,  above,  had 
stood  at  84°,— which -is  rather  hotter  than 
suits  our  northern  nerves.  I  did  not  mark 
the  degree  below,  but  I  am  sure  it  was 
under  70  :  —  a  most  grateful  change  of 
temperature,  after  being  exposed  to  the 

rays  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  lava. 

\ 

Closely  adjoining  to  this  large  theatre, 
stand  the  remains  of  a  small  one,  of  that 
construction,  which  was  in  ancient  times 
called  the  Odeon.  You  may  see  the  cir- 
cular form  of  its  Avail  distinctly.  It  is 
now  used  as'  a  front  for  a  set  of  shabby 
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houses;  the  interior  being  occupied  by 
some  wretched  streets,  where  the  refuse  of 
mankind  have  their  dwelling.  I  believe 
there  are  but  a  few  instances  of  a  small 
theatre  being  so  attached  to  a  large  one. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  opera-house,  where  music  afforded  the 
basis  of  the  entertainment.  The  immense 
size  of  the  larger  theatre  may  be  conceived 
by  recollecting,  that  when  Alcibiades  ap- 
proached Catania  with  his  army,  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  in  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sentinels.  Alcibiades  re- 
quested to  be  also  admitted  into  the  the- 
atre, in  order  to  make  his  proposals.  In- 
deed, the  theatre  was  in  many  ancient 
cities  the  ordinary  place  where  public  mea- 
sures were  proposed  and  argued.  In  this 
instance  it  will  be  remembered,  the  conse- 
quences proved  fatal.  The  sentinels,  who 
in  those  days  were  citizens,  and  not  hired 
soldiers,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  so  great 
a  man,  left  their  post  to  hear  his  harangue ; 
and  thereby  afforded  to  his  army  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  masters  of  the 
town. 

12 
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Near  this  place  is  a  small  ancient  build- 
ing with  a  dome,  which  by  some  antiqua- 
rians has  been  regarded  as  a  temple ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Biscari  considers  it  as  a 
bury  ing-place,  and  apparently  with  reason, 
having  found  in  it  some  urns,  and  other 
evidences  of  this  its  ancient  use. 

The  amphitheatre  is  situated  at  a  little 
distance.  It  also  must  have  been  an  im- 
mense building.  Three  sets  of  superb  cor- 
ridors rise  above  each  other.  Lower  down 
some  of  the  seats  are  yet  visible ;  and,  on 
one,  a  piece  of  marble  remains,  attesting 
the  magnificence  with  which  they  were 
finished.  This  seat  our  Cicerone  assured 
tis  was  allotted  for  il  Consule.  He  shewed 
us  also  some  of  the  tickets  of  admission, 
which  he  had  found  among  the  rubbish. 
They  were  little  round  pieces  of  stamped 
clay  burned,  of  the  diameter  nearly,  but 
not  of  the  thickness,  of  a  penny-piece.  1^ 
is  surprising,  that  with  the  example  of 
their  forefathers  before  them,  the  southern 
nations  of  Europe  should,  instead  of  using 
Qpen  theatres  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
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public  amusements,  shut  themselves  up  in 
vile  small  opera-houses ;  \yhere,  if  you  es- 
cape suffocation,  you  are  sure  to  pay  for 
your  pleasure  by  a  thorough  stewing. 
Even  in  England,  a  summer  theatre  is 
uncomfortable.  What  must  it  be  here, 
where  the  heat  is  so  much  more  intense  ? 
How  changed  too  are  the  species  of  enter- 
tainment.— The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  have  given  place  to  the  squalling 
and  caricature  of  Italian  castratos.  Was 
it  not  to  an  opera-house  that  the  honest 
countryman  was  conducted  by  his  town- 
bred  daughter,  to  see  a  play  for  the  first 
time  ?  Having  patiently  waited  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  performance,  he  at  last 
turned  to  her,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  is  this 
a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  ?'  The  daughter, 
ashamed  of  her  father's  thus  displaying  his 
ignorance  to  her  neighbours,  tartly  replied, 
"  Hush,  hush,  father!  it  is  a  tragedy." 

There  is  little  else  worthy  of  remark  in 
Catania.  There  are,  it  is  true,  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  some  ancient  tombs ; 
but  they  are  of  no  great  importance.  And 
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I  shall  here  end  my  speculations  regarding 
the  classic  ages.  Bidding  you,  therefore, 
adieu  for  a  little,  I  promise  you  a  speedy 
account  of  my  excursion  to  the  mountain, 
unless,  like  Empedocles,  I  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  obtain  a  philosophical  immortality, 
by  plunging  into  the  boiling  crater. 
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LETTER   IX. 


I  WISH  very  much,  that  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, when  he  took  Catania,  had  left  the 
sun-dial, — which  was  first  invented  here, — 
and  which  he,  like  a  true  son  of  Romulus, 
carried  off.  For  my  watch  has  mutinously 
refused  to  perform  its  duties,  and  obliged 
me,  most  inconveniently,  to  learn  a  new 
alphabet  of  time.  The  Italian  clocks  look 
exactly  like  the  English  ones,  but  the  hours 
are  counted  very  differently.  About  half 
an  hour  after  sunset,  when  the  light  of  day 
is  nearly  gone,  they  commence  their  day ; 
an  hour  after  this  they  reckon  one  o'clock, 
and  proceed  regularly  counting  to  24 
o'clock :  of  course,  every  two  or  three  days 
they  are  obliged  to  alter  their  clocks,  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  change  in  the 
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sun's  setting.  There  is  something  exces- 
sively stupid  in  thus  taking  their  mark 
from  sunset,  a  variable  point,  instead  of 
from  mid-d^y,  which  is  a  fixed  one.  But 
this  is  not  all. — Their  clocks  strike  after  a 
manner  yet  more  curious.  Finding  24,  I 
suppose,  too  long  a  number,  they  go  no 
further  than  6,  and  then  begin  again  with 
1 ;  repeating  necessarily  this  process  four 
times  in  the  day.  The  consequence  is,  that 
if  any  hour, — as  5  for  example, — strikes, 
it  is  impossible,  but  from  concurring  cir- 
'cumstances,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  5, 
10,  15,  or  20  o'clock.  The  lower  people 
understand  no  other  method  of  counting 
time;  but  the  better  orders,  though  they 
use  this  method,  understand  our's  also; 
'  which,  when  they  employ,  they  distinguish 
the  hours  as  "  Ore  di  Spagna,"  or  some- 
times "  di  Francia." 

We  set  out  upon  mules  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  If  our  mules  were  bad,  our 
equipage  was  still  worse;  and  I  amused 
myself  with  thinking  how  much  money 
might  have  been  made,  by  exhibiting  us  in 
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London  as  a  shew.  Mules  have  not  got 
their  character  for  obstinacy  without  rea- 
son. We  had  three  with  us :  they  chose 
their  own  pace,  and  would  upon  no  ac- 
count vary  from  it.  The  only  point  you 
could  gain,  and  that  too  after  a  great  deal 
of  spurring  and  beating,  was  to  make  all 
three  turn  round  and  round,  and  back- 
wards, till  they  had  got  their  tails  to  a 
common  centre,  when  they  would  all  begin 
to  kick  furiously,  very  greatly  to  the 
danger  of  the  riders.  We  used  bridles, 
in  doing  which  I  believe  we  were  wrong, 
for  a  mule  is  very  hard  mouthed,  as  the 
jockeys  say ;  and  the  Sicilians  use  a  pieee 
of  iron  with  teeth,  that  fastens  upon  the 
nose  of  the  animal,  and  to  which  a  halter 
being  attached,  by  pulling  it,  the  iron  is 
made  to  pinch  very  severely.  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, when  people  buy  a  mule,  they 
do  not  enquire  if  he  has  a  tender  mouth, 
but  if  he  has  a  tender  nose. 

As  we  ascended,  we  found  the  roads  ex- 
tremely indifferent,  yet,  .certainly  not  worse, 
nor  indeed  so  bad,  as  I  have  seen  them  in 
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other  parts  of  Sicily.  The  fertility  of  the 
adjacent  country  by  no  means  answered 
my  expectation.  Some  spots  undoubtedly 
looked  well,  but  every  where  great  masses 
of  lava  deformed  the  face  of  nature,  though 
below  them,  indeed,  sufficiently  rich  soil 
was  to  be  found.  We  had  not  got  far  from 
Catania,  when  our  ears  were  saluted  with 
the  sound  of  the  clarionet.  Upon  listen- 
ing, we  discovered  the  tune  to  be  no  other 
than  our  national  air  of  "  God  Save  the 
King ;"  and,  as  we  approached,  observed 
the  performer,  a  respectable  looking  man, 
standing  before  his  door.  He  stopped  for 
an  instant  to  ask  "  Piaccio  ?"  Do  I  please  ? 
Upon  being  assured  in  the  affirmative,  he 
resumed  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  we 
heard  him  for  a  long  time  after  we  had 
passed,  till  the  sound  gradually  died  away 
from  the  distance.  He  had  readily  recog- 
nized our  country  from  our  dress,  and  the 
tune  is  now  familiar  to  the  Sicilians.  I 
confess  I  suspected  at  first  it  was  a  begging 
scheme:  for  the  people  of  this  country 
never  fail  to  beg,  where  they  have  the  least 
chance  of  obtaining  ^ny  thing.  But  I  did 
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the  honest  man  injustice.  lie  asked  no- 
thing, and  meant  only  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  our  country. 

I  cannot  account  how  it  has  happened, 
that  travellers  have  represented  the  natives 
of  this  mountain  as  savage.     If  they  ever 
were  in  that  state,  they  certainly  are  not  so 
now;  but  in  language,  manners,  and  most 
other  respects,  resemble  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily.     I  thought  that,  as  we 
ascended,  their  complexions  became  fairer. 
They  were   sitting   at  their   doors  as  we 
went  along,  and  considered  us  with  great 
attention.  In  almost  every  groupe  I  heard, 
after  we  had  passed,  a  great  shout  of  laugh- 
ter,   which  arose  from  some  wag  of    the 
party  pointing  at  one  of  the  country  girls, 
and  calling  out  "  bella  Marianne"  pretty 
Marianne.    The  Sicilians  distinguish  every 
common  Englishman  by  the  name  of  John, 
and  every  Englishwoman  by  that  of  Mari- 
anne ;  and,  imagining  us  to  be  very  much 
attached  to  the  fair  sex5  by  bella  Mari- 
anne, they  meant,  a  fine  girl  for  the  Eng- 
lishmen. 
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The  air  of  the  mountain  became  greatly 
cooler  as  we  ascended,  and  felt  truly  deli- 
cious after  the  burning  heat  of  Catania. 
We  saw  before  us  Nicolosi,  situated  about 
half-way  up,  and  near  it  the  two-headed 
Monte  Rosso — hence  more  commonly  called 
the  Monti  Rossi — from  which,  in  1669?  a 
terrible  eruption  issued.  In  various  places 
appeared  similar  conical  hills,  whence  lava 
had  flowed ;  but  in  times  so  remote,  that  no 
record  is  left  of  the  event.  Eruptions  from 
the  superior  part  of  the  mountain,  are  re- 
garded with  little  fear  by  the  inhabitants. 
It  is  such  as  issue  lower  down,  that  produce 
the  most  terrible  desolation ;  generally  flow- 
ing with  irresistible  impetuosity,  till  they 
are  met  and  checked  by  the  sea,  or  some 
other  natural  barrier. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  volcano  is 
no  longer  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Vir- 
gil; and  even  in  its  immediate  vicinity  you 
might  inquire  in  vain  for  Mount  jEtna. 
The  Saracens,  among  other  marks  of  their 
residence  in  this  island,  have  left  to  it  the 
name  of  Mount  Gibel,  harmonized  by  the 
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Sicilians  into  Mongibello.  Gibraltar  also 
is,  as  you  know,  of  Saracenic  origin,  being 
derived  from  Gibel  al  Tarif,  the  tower  of 
Tarif;  thus  having  in  its  composition 
part  of  the  same  elements  as  the  modern 
appellation  of  jEtna.  The  Italians  call 
Gibraltar,  Gibilterra.  Tarif  was  a  word 
of  which  they  could  make  nothing,  and 
very  wisely,  therefore,  they  changed  it  to 
"  terra/'  a, word  familiar  to  them, — though 
they  have  thereby  applied  to  a  country  the 
adjunct  intended  for  a  town. 

We  found  Nicolosi  to  be  a  small  village. 
It  is  built  upon  the  site  of  an  older  town 
of  the  same  name,  that  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  shower  of  sand  from  the  Monti  Rossi 
in  1669.  About  a  mile  from  the  place, 
there  is  a  Benedictine  convent,  where  one 
monk  resides,  and  where  visitors  may  be 
accommodated.  No  money  is  demanded; 
but  a  present  is  taken,  and  even  expected 
by  the  servants.  We  preferred,  however, 
going  to  the  house  of  a  person,  by  name 
Qemmilaro,  though  commonly  called  by 
the  English,  Jemmy  Lary,  This  personage 
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is  not  an  inn-keeper,  nor  yet  a  gentleman ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  he  is.  His 
object  seems  to  be,  to  unite  the  profits  be- 
longing to  the  one,  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  latter;  and  an  analogous  mode  of 
thinking  is  not  unfrequent  in  this  country. 
Every  man  is  above  his  business ;  you  can 
hardly  imagine  such  a  system  of  beggarly 
pride,  or  rather  vanity,  as  exists.  To  carry 
a  parcel  is  what  none  but  the  very  outcast 
of  the  creation  will  submit  to.  If  I  send 
my  servant  for  any  little  article,  he  always 
hires  a  ragged  boy  to  carry  it  for  him;  and 
he  would  rather  pay  for  this  himself,  than 
degrade  his  dignity  by  such  an  exertion  of 
his  muscles.  The  ragged  boys  themselves 
seem  sensible  of  the  degradation  of  their 
office.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance 
being  seized  one  evening  with  a  longing  de- 
sire for  a  red  herring,  sallied  forth,  and  pro- 
cured the  object  of  his  wish  at  an  English 
store,  and  committed  it  to  a  Sicilian  boy  to 
carry.  The  boy,  aware  of  the  disgrace  of 
carrying  any  thing,  and  thinking  a  herring 
a  particularly  mean  burthen,  put  a  stick 
through  its  tail,  and  then  holding  it  at  arm's 
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length,  marched  in  the  rear  of  his  employer, 
to  the  great  Amusement  of  the  beholders. 
Yet  the  very  same  people  will  tell  you  as 
many  lies  in  an  hour,  and  cheat  you  as 
much  in  a  day,  as  would  serve  an  English 
scoundrel  for  a  whole  year. 

Jemmy  Lary,  however,  is  no  cheat,  and 
to  us  was  very  civil.  Finding  the  day  to 
be  far  spent,  and  having  still  fifteen  miles 
to  go  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  jEtna, 
we  resolved  to  remain  at  Nicolpsi  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and  to  devote  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  time,  to  a  visit  to 
the  Monti  Rossi,  which  lie  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  village. 

In  our  road  to  these  hills,  we  passed 
through  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  entirely 
composed  of  the  sand  thrown  out  at  the 
time  of  the  great  eruption  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  surface  is  beautifully  un- 
dulated, and  rises  frequently  into  little  hil- 
locks, very  much  as  one  would  expect  to 
have  happened  from  the  operation  of  water. 
But  the  true  cause  of  this  is,  the  wind 
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that  carries  the  sand  along  with  it,  and  has 
deposited  it  in  these  forms.  The  sand, — • 
which  I  shall  afterwards  describe  more 
particularly,  —  is  schorly,  and  contains 
among  its  particles  numerous  small  crys- 
tals of  that  mineral,  from  an  eighth  to  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  now  140 
years  since  this  sand  was  thrown  out ;  and 
it  is  only  lately,  that  any  verdure  began  to 
appear  over  it.  Even  at  this  day,  many 
of  its  parts  are  perfectly  black,  and  over 
the  rest  the  vegetation  is  very  scanty.  In 
some  places,  however,  they  have  begun  to 
plant  vines,  that  seem  to  thrive  extremely 
well, — a  favourable  omen  of  the  future  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  This  sand  is  at  present 
found  for  about  two  miles  round  the  Monti 
Rossi.  But  when  it  first  issued,  in  the  year 
1669,  it  overspread  a  space  of  fifteen 
miles,  covering  entirely  the  humbler  plants, 
and  here  and  there  leaving  the  summits 
only  of  the  loftier  trees  to  appear  above 
ground ;  a  striking  memorial  of  its  ravages. 
Some  of  the  finer  particles  were  carried  by 
the  wind  as  far  as  Calabria. 
3 
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We  climbed  this  hill  with  some  diffi- 
culty. It  is  very  steep,  and  the  sand  slides 
away  from  below  one's  feet,  so  as  to  make 
the  ascent  exceedingly  laborious.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  top,  we  perceived  in  the  cen- 
tre a  great  hollow  or  crater,  divided  by  a 
rising  ridge  into  two.  The  edge  is  irregu- 
lar, and,  in  two  places,  rises  very  high,  so 
as  to  give  the  hill  a  bicipitous  aspect  from 
below.  These  higher  points  are  of  a  red- 
dish colour  in  many  places,  whence  has 
arisen  the  term  Monti  Rossi,  or  Red 
Mounts.  The  appearance  of  these  promi- 
nences is  remarkable.  They  seemed  com- 
posed of  layers  of  argillaceous  matter,  with 
lumps  of  lava  or  schorly  cinders  inter- 
spersed, greatly  resembling  strata  of  gravel. 
I  never  saw  any  thing  so  decidedly  the 
produce  of  fire,  that  imitated  so  closely 
watery  depositions.  A  visit  to  Monte 
Rosso  is,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  stum- 
ble the  most  prejudiced  theorist  in  the 
world. 

The  site  of  this  mountain  was  formerly  a 
plain.    It  was  called,  also,  by  the  peasants, 
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Monte  de  Ruina.  Borelli  estimates  its 
height  at  450  feet,  and  Sir  W.  Hamiltoi* 
at  a  mile ;  in  which  it  appears  to  me,  and 
I  think  must  appear  to  every  body,  that 
the  latter  is  most  egregiously  wrong*.  On 
the  llth  of  March  1669,  the  lava  burst 
from  this  spot,  and  flowed  to  Catania, 
destroying  almost  all  that  town,  and  ad* 
vancing  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  pro- 
montory. On  the  13th  of  the  same  month 
scoriae  and  sand  began  to  be  discharged 
through  the  air :  this  shower  lasted  thre$ 
months,  and  formed,  by  its  accumulation, 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  Monti  Rossi. 

The  eruption  occurred  in  the  reign,  of 
Charles  II.  of  England.  During  its  con-> 
tinuance,  Lord  Winchelsea,  his  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Porte,  came  to  Catania  on  his 
return  home,  and  he  has  written  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  still  extant;  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Spalanzani,  more  of  the  wonderful 
than  of  the  true  is  to  be  found.  Th§ 
chief  foundation  of  this  severe  criticism 
-——  . -  . .  / .  • : .  : 

*  See  Notes. 
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seems  to  be,  his  asserting,  that  the  fire  of 
one  mountain  made  two,  which  is  certainly 
true;  and  that  in  the  ashes  and  stones 
thrown  out,  all  sorts  of  metals  were  to  be 
found,  which  is,  as  undoubtedly,  false. 

The  crater  of  Monte  Rosso,  though 
much  less,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  Mount  ^Etna,  and  the  mountain 
altogether  is  certainly  a  curious  object  to 
visit.  When,  in  process  of  time,  it  shall 
be  clothed  with  verdure  and  trees,  it  will 
become  extremely  beautiful.  Of  similar 
conical  hills,  there  are  upwards  of  an  hun- 
dred around  ^Etna,  all  of  which  now  dis- 
play the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Yet, 
of  not  one  of  these,  is  the  date  or  the  his- 
tory known :  a  fact  certainly  implying  the 
very  remote*  antiquity  of  the  grand  vol- 
cano. One  thing  we  may  rest  assured  of, 
that  from  each  of  these  has,  at  one  era  or 
other,  issued  an  eruption,  which,  in  magni- 
tude and  duration,  must,  in  many  instances, 
have  as  much  exceeded  that  from  Monte 
Rosso,  as  it  is  itself  surpassed  in  dimension 
by  these  kindred  hills. 

K    2 
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The  sand,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  found 
about  Monte  Rosso,  is  perfectly  black ; 
and  consists  of  small  fragments  of  scoriae, 
or  cindery-looking  matter,  mixed  with 
crystals  of  schorl.  The  fragments  are  of 
all  sizes  occasionally,  but  in  general  mi- 
nute. They  are,  however,  much  larger 
than  the  particles  of  common  sand ;  and 
altogether,  in  appearance,  more  like  a  heap 
of  cinders  from  a  glass-house,  than  any 
thing  else  I  can  recollect.  Naturalists 
and  mineralogists  have  been  greatly  puz- 
zled to  account  for  the  appearance  of  these 
crystals.  Dolomieu  will  have  it,  that  they 
were  contained  in  a  rock,  by  the  melting 
of  which,  the  lava,  that  flowed  in  1669, 
was  formed ;  in  which  lava,  as  in  most 
others  belonging  to  ./Etna,  crystals  otschorl 
are  certainly  found.  Srilphur,  lie  supposes, 
was  applied  to  the  rock,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  melted  it,  but  was  unable  to  touch 
the  schorl,  on  account  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  iron  in  its  composition.  Spalan- 
zani  observed,  however,  that  these  ironless 
schorls  attracted  the  magnet  much  more 
than  the  scoiide,  that  were  supposed  to  be 
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more  impregnated  with  that  metal.  Hav- 
ing thus  demolished  his  adversary's  theory, 
Spalanzani  proposed  his  own.  He  thinks 
that  the  schorl  is  more  infusible  than  the 
rest  of  the  minerals,  that  are  here  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire.  They  therefore  are 
melted  by  a  heat,  which  is  insufficient  to 
affect  it ;  and  the  whole,  he  imagines,  was 
thrown  out,  in  its  present  state,  by  the  elastic 
vapours  that  caused  the  eruption.  But  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  schorls, 
before  they  were  ejected  by  the  mountain. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to 
me  (o  be,  that  the  stone,  on  which  the  vol- 
canic fire  acts,  is  completely  fused ;  but 
that  when  it  flows  out,  or  approaches  the 
orifice  to  flow  out,  it  gradually  cools.  The 
most  infusible  parts  first  combine  into  crys- 
tals of  schorl,  and  so,  in  regular  order,  the 
other  elements  arrange  themselves  into 
feldtspar,  hornstone,  &c.  Then  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  schorlaceous  crystals  had 
fairly  shot  into  the  liquid,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  crater,  a  violent  stream  of  elastic  va- 
pour forcing  through  it,  would  disperse  the 
lava  in  all  directions,  and  in  little  fragments. 
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The  schorls  would  be  thrown  out,  with  small 
portions  of  lava  adhering  to  them;  and  the 
lava,  suddenly  eooling  in  the  air,  have  ne> 
time  further  to  crystalline,  but  be  forced 
into  the  form  of  scoriae. 

Having  protracted  our  visit  till  the  sun 
began  to  decline,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
a  rapid  retreat  to  Nicolosi.  A  person  might 
as  well  be  transported  to  a  desert  of  Arabia, 
as  be  benighted  amid  the  plain  of  the  Monti 
Rossi ;  where  every  hillock  is  so  like  its 
neighbour,  that  he  might  wander  as  in  a  la- 
byrinth, unless  aided  by  some  distant  ob- 
ject to  guide  the  direction  of  his  steps. 
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LETTER  X. 


ON  the  following  day  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey  to  the  summit.  For  a  short 
way  we  retraced  our  footsteps  along  the 
base  of  the  Monti  Rossi,  which  at  last  we 
left  behind  us,  and  began  to  pass  sometimes 
over,  and  sometimes  along,  various  streams 
of  ancient  lava.  Here  and  there  a  tree 
began  to  be  visible  in  the  clefts,  or  among 
the  scoriae,  which  always  cover  these 
streams.  Such  trees  looked  stunted  and 
ancient;  but  I  cannot  think  them  so  old, 
as  to  be  remnants  of  woods  overwhelmed 
by  these  fiery  torrents  500  or  1000  years 
ago ;  in  the  truth  of  which  opinion,  how- 
ever, some  believe.  The  woody  region  rises 
more  rapidly  than  the  part  of  jEtna  imme- 
diately beneath.  Amidst  the  trees*  it  was 
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curious  to  observe  grey  torrents  of  Java, 
apparently  frozen  in  the  act  of  tumbling 
down  precipitous  descents,  and  fixed  for 
ever  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms.  I 
could  not  help  considering,  with  some  de- 
gree of  horror,  the  sensations  I  should  have 
experienced,  had  fortune  placed  me  in  this 
self-same  spot  where  I  now  stood,  while 
these  formidable  streams  poured  along, 
threatening  the  most  dreadful  of  deaths. 
Sometimes  the  torrent  divides,  having  met 
some  obstruction,  and  its  parts  re-uniting 
again,  enclose  a  portion  of  the  forest,  like 
an  island ;  upon  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  live,  and  from  which  as 
impossible  to  escape,  could  we  conceive  a 
human  being  surprised  in  so  hopeless  a 
situation. 

It  is  about  six  miles  from  Nicolosi  that 
the  woody  region  commences.  The  road 
through  it  is  generally  good,  passing  over 
lava, — probably  extremely  ancient,  as  it  is 
deeply  covered  with  brown  earth,  formed 
from  its  own  decay.  The  trees,  consisting 
chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  and  ash,  are  not  very 
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close;  and  though  often  large,  certainly 
not  of  any  unparalleled  size.  The  tem- 
perature was  pleasant;  and  the  ground, 
where  not  too  much  shaded,  covered  with 
verdure.  Yet  no  inhabitants  are  to  be 
found  in  this  spot.  The  cold  of  winter  is 
here  of  great  intensity;  still  I  think  that  an 
increase  of  population  in  the  rest  of  the 
island,  would,  probably,  give  birth  to  some 
attempts,  to  cultivate  and  inhabit  the  lower 
parts,  at  least,  of  this  region;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  at  the  present 
season,  it  appears  in  a  most  favourable  point 
of  view. 

The  woody  region  is  about  *  miles 

in  length.  Very  nearly  at  the  superior 
part  of  it  is  a  spot,  where  your  guides 
are,  from  long  habit  and  strong  appetite, 
greatly  disposed  to  stop  and  eat.  Close  to 
it  is  the  Spelunca  di  Capri,  where  moun- 
tain climbers  used  formerly  to  rest  for  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  that  they  might 
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enjoy  the  view  of  the  rising  sun  from 
summit.  It  is  a  most  wretched  hole,  in 
which,  far  from  standing,  you  can  hardly  sit 
upright,  except  at  the  very  edge ;  and  where 
the  cold  of  the  night  could  not  be  safely, 
nor,  indeed,  at  all  guarded  against.  After  a 
short  repose  we  again  set  forward,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  emerged  from  the  woody 
region.  It  is  remarkable  how  very  suddenly 
this  region  begins  and  ends;  as  if  some- 
thing extremely  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
trees  existed  within  this  belt,  and  abruptly 
terminated,  both  above  and  below.  On 
leaving  the  wood,  the  road  began  to  be  very 
bad  again,  and  the  lava  much  less  decayed. 
At  first,  a  good  deal  of  verdure  appeared, 
but  it  speedily  dwindled  to  patches  only, 
here  and  there;  for  some  way  pretty  fre- 
quent, at  last  becoming  rarer,  yet  not  dis- 
appearing altogether  till  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Philosopher's  Tower.  This 
stands  eight  miles  off  from  the  Cavern  of 
Goats,  whence  it  looks  as  at  a  most  tre- 
mendous height.  The  ascent  to  the  foot  of 
the  cone — near  which  it  is  situated — is, 
however,  so  gradual,  that  one  can  easily 
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ride  the  whole  way  without  any  inconveni- 
ence. Tansy,  and  a  species  of  chamomile, 
different  from  that  which  we  use,  but  ex- 
actly resembling  it  in  flavour,  grow  plenti- 
fully in  the  green  patches ;  and  afford  food 
to  numerous  flocks  of  goats.  One  goatherd 
told  us,  that  he  had  charge  of  800  of  these 
animals. 

The  snow  was  entirely  melted  off  the 
mountain.  But  in  various  places  reservoirs 
of  it  were  kept  in  convenient  spots,  little 
Exposed  to  the  sun.  Never  were  ice-houses 
so  easily  made.  In  spring  as  much  snow 
as  is  wanted  is  shovelled  together;  it  is 
then  covered,  to  some  depth,  with  the  loose 
sand  or  scoriae  of  the  mountain,  that  lies  at 
hand,  and  which  is  easily  thrown  down  from 
the  higher  ground.  Under  such  a  cover, 
on  the  superior  regions  of  jEtna,  snow  would 
hardly  melt  in  a  series  of  ages.  During  the 
summer,  when  it  has  become  nearly  as  com- 
pact as  ice,  people  carry  it  off  upon  asses, 
and  envelop  it  in  straw,  to  protect  it  from 
the  heat. 
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Pursuing  our  ascent,  our  way  was  point- 
ed out  by  columns  of  lava,  set  up,  I  be- 
lieve, by  Gemmilaro,  to  guide  travellers  to 
the  hut  he  has  built  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. We  were  approaching  near  the  sum* 
nut,  and  left  upon  our  right  a  high  moun- 
tain, named  also  Monte  Rosso,  from  which 
eruptions  have  formerly  issued;  the  great 
cone  ceasing,  at  such  times,  to  be  active. 
So  considerable  is  this  Monte  Rosso,  that, 
till  I  drew  pretty  near,  I  had  doubts  whe- 
ther it  was  not  the  highest  point  of  JEtna. 
Turning  now  a  little  to  the  left,  we  m&t 
a  large  stream  of  lava,  that  had  flowed 
from  the  superior  crater  in  1787-  Along 
this  we  coasted,  finding  an  excellent  road 
at  its  edge,  composed  of  scoriae.  To  have 
attempted  to  go  over  it,  as  it  would  seem 
that  Spalanzani  did,  must  have  been  a 
dreadful  trial  of  patience;  since  its  surface 
is  no  where  smooth,  but  covered  with  sharp 
masses  of  lava  and  scoriae  of  great  size, 
with  frequent  chasms  between,  over  which 
it  is  necessary  to  bound,  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  your  limbs,  if  not  of  your  life. 
This  stream  of  lava,  after  descending  the 
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cone,  divided  into  two  branches,  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  At  their  point 
of  contact  Gemmilaro's  hut  is  built,  which, 
though  a  mean  and  wretched  hovel,  in 
which  no  man  in  England  would  be  hard- 
hearted enough  to  keep  his  cow,  proves  a 
most  welcome  accommodation  to  travellers, 
upon  the  summits  of  ^Etna.  It  is  built  of 
lava,  one  side  being  formed  by  the  stream 
of  1787,  and  the  rest  of  such  loose  pieces  as 
were  accidentally  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  roof  is  covered  with  flat  pieces 
of  the  same  material;  and  within  is  a 
bench,  upon  which  you  may  sleep  if  you 
can,  together  with  a  few  chairs.  Adjoining 
are  some  stables  of  a  similar  construction. 

We  lost  little  time  at  the  hut,  but  leav- 
ing our  mules,  we  directed  our  steps  to  the 
summit.  We  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
stream  of  lava  for  a  short  way,  after  which 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  base  of  the  great 
cone,  whose  sides  are  extremely  steep.  It 
is  chiefly  formed  of  stones  and  scoriae 
thrown  from  the  crater,  through  which  oc- 
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casionally  immense  faces  of  solid  lava  are 
to  be  discerned.  The  climbing  of  this  cone 
is  the  most  difficult,  and  the  only  difficult 
task,  in  ascending  Mount  ^Etna.  I  was  an 
hour  and  an  half,  after  leaving  the  hut, 
before  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  crater, 
and  never  felt  so  nearly  deprived  of  the 
power  of  breathing.  The  violent  exercise, 
combined  with  the  rarified  and  cold  air, 
produce  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  the 
breast,  as  if  the  lungs  were  about  to  burst. 
Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  our  labours, 
the  scoriae  would  begin  to  give  way ;  and 
we,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  be  carried 
downwards  again  for  many  steps,  which 
we  were  obliged  painfully  to  retrace.  In 
general,  however,  the  ground  was  suffi- 
ciently firm.  When  my  breath  was  nearly 
exhausted,  I  arrived  at  a  spot,  whence 
sulphureous  vapours  arose,  in  such  quan- 
tity, that  I  feared  utter  suffocation  in  the 
attempt  to  pass ;  but  the  appearance  was 
worse  than  the  reality,  and  the  smoke, 
though  offensive  enough,  was  not  insup- 
portable. 
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I  had  now  reached  the  top,  and  suddenly 
came  in  view  of  the  interior  of  the  crater. 
It  is  an  immense  hollow  of  great  depth, 
and,  as  I  could  conjecture,  about  three 
miles  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  it  is  irre- 
gular, and,  in  two  places,  considerably  ele- 
vated. A  strong  breeze  blew,  which  occa- 
§ionally  cleared  the  great  bason  of  the 
thick  white  smoke  that  filled  it,  giving  us 
an  opportunity  of  observing  its  form.  In 
general,  the  sides  descend  precipitously ; 
but,  on  the  south,  they  shelve  in  more 
gradually.  Very  near  the  southern  edge  in 
the  insiide,  appeared  a  little  mount,  from 
which  smoke  issued  with  wonderful  vio- 
lence. To  this  we  found  we  could  descend, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  stay  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  ground  felt  soft ;  and  a  stick 
thrust  in  was  blackened,  and  nearly  took 
fire.  The  edges  of  this  little  crater  were 
covered  with  yellowish  soft  masses,  com- 
monly regarded  as  sulphur.  They  harden 
by  keeping,  and  certainly  contain  very  lit- 
tle of  that  mineral,  as  far  as  can  be  disco- 
vered by  the  effect  of  heat  upon  them. 
Spalanzani  considers  them  as  muriate  of 
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ammonia  and  iron ;  but  they  are  quite  in- 
sipid, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  that  salt.  They  rather  seem  to 
me  to  be  masses  of  scoriae  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sulphureous  acid.  Nothing  but 
smoke  issued  from  this  opening  while  we 
were  there.  More  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  crater,  and  at  its  lower  part,  was  a 
much  larger  opening,  not  greatly  elevated 
about  the  edges,  and  containing  a  fluid 
which  boiled  up  toward  its  mouth.  Some 
smoke  also  issued  from  this,  but  greatly 
paler,  and  less  dense  than  the  other ;  and 
ever  and  anon  showers  of  stones  were 
darted  into  the  air,  with  such  rapidity  as 
hardly  to  be  visible,  yet  hissing  as  they 
passed  us  like  cannon  shot.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain where  they  fell;  but,  from  their  di- 
rection, I  suppose  they  must  have  returned 
into  the  crater.  On  the  outside  of  the 
cone,  not  far  from  the  smaller  opening 
from  which  smoke  was  discharged,  we  saw 
a  circular  mark  in  the  scoriae  of  some  mag- 
nitude, from  which  our  guide  assured  us, 
that  not  long  before,  smoke  and  ashes  had 
issued  in  considerable  quantities. 
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'Such  were  the  phenomena  I  observed. 
But  in  a  volcano,  so  often  in  a  state  of 
activity,  the  circumstances  are  continually 
changing.  The  whole  sides  of  the  crater 
are  supposed  to  fall  in,  once  in  an  hundred 
years ;  and  every  eruption  must,  more  or 
less,  vary  the  form.  The  plate  given  by 
Spalanzani  does  not  at  all  resemble  what 
was  presented  to  my  observation ;  and  he 
remarks  himself  the  discordant  variety  of 
appearances  recorded  by  Borch,  Brydone, 
and  Hamilton. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  plain  of  Catania  lay  below  us,  with 
Augusta  and  Syracuse ;  and  Cape  Passero, 
— the  Pachinus  of  Virgil, — stretching  to  the 
south.  The  straits  which  separate  Sicily 
from  the  continent, — the  promontory  of 
Calabria, — the  Lipari  islands,  from  which 
/Eolus  now  blew  a  very  cold  blast  upon 
us, — Girgenti,  Trapani,  and  Palermo,  all 
seemed  at  our  feet.  The  image  of  -/Etna 
was  painted,  on  the  opposite  clouds,  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  in  most  magnificent  mag- 

L 
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nitude;  and  I  know  not  when  I  should 
have  departed  from  scenes  of  such  hea- 
venly grandeur,  had  not  the  chilly  air 
warned  us  of  the  danger  of  a  protracted 
stay.  Casting,  therefore,  a  last  look  at 
the  enormous  work-house  of  Vulcan;  and 
hearing,  I  fear  for  the  last  time,  the  groans 
of  the  gigantic  Enceladus* ;  we  began  our 
descent.  I  cannot  help,  however,  express- 
ing my  gratitude  to  his  Titanic  majesty  for 
lying  still  on  his  side,  while  I  visited  his 
tremendous  prison.  About  a  year  ago, 
while  some  British  officers  mounted  the 
cone,  he  thought  proper  to  turn  himself, 
and  though  he  moved  but  gently,  I  need 
not  tell  you  the  alarm  it  excited. 


*  "  Enceladus,  a  son  of  Titan  and  Terra,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired  against  Jupi- 
ter. He  was  struck  with  Jupiter's  thunders,  and  over- 
whelmed under  Mount  yEtna.  According  to  the  Poets, 
the  flames  of  ^Etna  proceeded  from  the  breath  of  En- 
celadus ;  and  as  often  as  he  turned  his  weary  side,  the 
whole  island  of  Sicily  felt  the  motion,  and  shook  from 
its  very  foundation."  Lemp.  Class.  Diet. 
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We  descended  the  cone,  as  you  may  well 
conceive,  more  rapidly  than  we  went  up. 
I  think  in  twenty  minutes  we  had  reached 
the  bottom ;  the  great  difficulty  being  to 
go  slow  enough.  Sometimes  masses  of  lava 
were  loosened,  as  we  passed  along,  and 
rolled  after  us,  not  without  some  danger ; 
and  often  the  scoriae  gave  way  under  our 
feet,  and  we  slid  down  for  many  yards, 
accompanied  by  stones  and  sand  enough 
to  have  formed  a  little  mountain.  We 
again  encountered  the  lava  of  1787,  and 
walked  along  its  edge  as  it  descended  the 
cone.  Our  guide  now  pointed  out  to  us 
snow  lying  under  it,  and  overwhelmed 
for  some  depth  with  scoriae.  He  assured 
us  this  very  snow  was  lying  upon  the  cone 
at  the  time  of  the  flowing  of  the  lava; 
that  it  had  been  covered  by  showers  of 
ashes,  and  finally  buried  under  that  lava, 
the  heat  of  which  could  not  penetrate  the 
spongy  texture  of  the  scoriae.  The  snow 
I  observed  to  be  united  into  a  compact 
mass,  which  readily  divided  into  regularly 
shaped  polyhedrons. 
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Near  this  spot  there  lay,  scattered 
among  the  ashes,  numerous  stones  of  va- 
rious sizes,  of  an  elongated  oval  form, 
sometimes  considerably  flattened.  One  of 
these  I  noticed,  whose  longest  diameter 
was  upwards  of  a  foot,  and  in  weight  cer- 
tainly exceeding  an  hundred  pounds.  This 
tremendous  mass  was  thrown  out  from  the 
crater,  and  had  rolled  down  to  this  place. 
The  larger  stones  of  this  description  are 
composed  of  lava  externally,  and,  in  the 
inside,  of  a  red  substance  like  brick.  The 
smaller  ones  are  black  throughout.  Both 
probably  are  formed  by  masses  of  semi- 
fluid lava,  which'  being  projected  into  the 
atmosphere,  assume  an  oval  form  by  rota- 
tion; the  lava  in  one  case  adhering  to  a 
nucleus  of  burned  clay,  and  in  the  other 
being  thrown  out  alone. 

Darkness  was  speedily  advancing  upon 
us ;  our  motion  down  the  cone  concurring- 

o 

with  that  of  the  earth  to  the  eastward,  to 
deprive  us  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
cold  increased  with  the  darkness,  and  the 
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thermometer  now  stood  at  32°.*  During 
the  preceding  night  it  had  fallen  as  low  as 
22.  Gemmilaro's  hut,  bad  as  it  is,  ap- 
peared most  comfortable  shelter;  and  we 
speedily  retired  to  rest,  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  fatigues  of  the  morrow.  This 
important  circumstance  of  our  going  to 
rest  I  would  certainly  have  left  to  your 
imagination,  but  for  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  I  was  affected  during  the 
night.  Though  perfectly  well  before  lying 
down,  I  became  very  sick  in  a  short  time, 
with  sensations  a  good  deal  resembling 
sea-sickness,  yet  not  very  severe.  This 
sort  of  illness  lasted,  with  intervals,  all  the 
night ;  and  I  did  not  feel  quite  well,  till  I 
had  a  greater  pressure  of  atmosphere  upon 
me.  I  have  since  enquired  of  many  tra- 
vellers to  Mount  jEtna,  and  find  similar 
sensations  to  be  very  common.  Some  at- 
tributed them  to  sulphureous  vapours,  and 
some  to  fatigue.  But  in  the  hut  there  was 


*  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  always  used  as  the 
standard,  unless  where  another  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. 
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no  scnell  of  sulphur  at  all;  and  I  have 
been  twenty  times  more  fatigued,  without 
experiencing  a  similar  uneasiness.  I  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  sicEness  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the  air.  < 

At  an  early  hour,  our  guide  awakened 
us,  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  rising  sun 
from  the  Philosopher's  Tower.  I  will  not 
use  the  privilege  of  a  traveller  with  you. 
The  rising  sun  is  always  a  grand  object: 
when  he  rises  out  of  the  sea  he  appears 
doubly  magnificent.  But  I  was*  greatly 
disappointed  to  find,  that  he  appeared  to 
very  little  more  advantage  when  viewed 
from  the  lofty  regions  of  JEtna.  He 
emerged  from  the  sea  a  little  beyond  Cape 
Spartavento, — the  extremity  of  Calabria, — 
illuminating  the  spot  where  I  stood,  while 
the  vallies  and  smaller  hills  were  yet  dark. 
The  vale  of  Catania  struck  me  as  especially 
beautiful ;  and  appeared  like  a  dark  sea 
floating  below  us,  gradually  becoming 
clearer  with  the  approach  of  the  sun.  The 
circumstance  of  looking  down  upon  all 
this,  constitutes  the  only  difference  between 
3 
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observing  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  the  Phi- 
losopher's Tower,  and  on  lower  elevations. 
There  certainly  was  nothing  of  that  sudden 
transition  from  light  to  darkness,  which 
some  authors  represent  themselves  to  have 
witnessed.  Indeed,  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  light  seemed  to  me  to  constitute  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  scene. 

When  satiated  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  dawning  day,  we  had  more  leisure 
to  examine  the  Philosopher's  Tower. 
Whatever  this  structure  may  have  formerly 
been,  there  is  now  very  little  of  it  left.  I 
could  observe  nothing  but  a  small  arched 
vault,  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
enclosure  of  bricks,  of  which  each  side  is 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  one  foot  high. 
Gemmilaro  has  surmounted  the  whole  with 
an  inscription,  setting  forth  his  services  in 
clearing  the  site.  The  ruins  are  of  great 
antiquity,  and  the  original  use  of  the 
building  not  well  determined.  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  settle,  whether  it  was  an  ob- 
servatory for  Empedocles, — sonie  Gemmi- 
laro's  hut  for  the  Emperor  Adrian, — a 
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Norman  watch-tower,  —  or  a  temple  for 
some  god,  who  delighted  in  cool  air,  and  a 
grand  view. 

The  cone,  as  viewed  from  the  Philoso- 
pher's Tower,  appears  a  huge  mountain  of 
precipitous  ascent,  casting  forth  from  time 
to  time  volumes  of  smoke,  sometimes 
black,  but  oftener  light  coloured.  Its 
height  from  the  tower  or  hut,  which  are 
nearly  on  one  level,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  has  been  computed 
at- * 

The  height  of  the  whole  mountain  above 
the  sea  was  reckoned,  I  think,  by  Bry- 
done,  at  two  miles,  from  barometrical  ob- 
servation. The  Abbe  Ferrara  told  me, 
that  his  experiments  had  coincided  with 
this  very  nearly ;  and  that  he  had  also 
taken  the  height  of  j?Etna,  from  three  dif- 
ferent places,  by  geometrical  measurement, 
and  found  it  somewhat  to  exceed  two 
miles.  As  we  were  preparing  breakfast  in 

5     ! 

*  Left  blank  by  the  author.  (Ed.) 
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Gemmilaro's  hut,  I  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  boiling  point  of  water 
in  our  tea-kettle;  it  appeared  to  be  191° 
Fahr.  or  21°  lower  than  it  would  have 
been  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  height 
of  the  hut  might  be  calculated  from  this 
observation  to  as  grfcat  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy, as  is  attainable  by  the  simple  baro- 
metrical method.  I  intended  to  have  boiled 
water  on  the  summit  of  ^Etna,  but  found 
it  impossible,  from  the  violent  breeze  which 
blew  at  the  time*. 

As  we  descended,  our  guide,  varying 
our  route  a  little,  conducted  us  to  the  Val 
di  Buve,  an  immense  hollow,  having  every 
appearance  of  having  formerly  been  a  cra- 
ter, and  the  scene  of  tremendous  eruptions. 
Not  far  from  this  place  is  the  cistern,  as  it 
is  called;  a  spot  where  the  ground  seems 
suddenly  to  have  given  way,  exposing  the 
rocks  of  lava,  and  leaving  a  deep  excava- 
tion. I  could  not  help  remarking  here, 
and  wherever  else  an  abrupt  face  of  lava 

*  See  Notes. 
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is  visible  on  this  mountain,  appearances 
which  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  stratifi- 
cation. In  some  places,  also,  there  seems  a 
tendency  of  the  stone  to  columnar  fissures. 

From  the  cistern  we  pursued  our  course 
to  the  same  track  we*  had  ascended  by,  at 
which  we  speedily  arrived.  From  thence 
we  re-trod  our  way  to  Nicolosi,  coasting, 
and  sometimes  crossing,  various  streams  of 
lava,  of  every  degree  of  antiquity.  The 
lava,  as  it  issues  from  the  mountain,  is  of 
a  tough  doughy  consistence,  and  is  fluid 
only  in  the  mass.  The  rapidity  of  its 
course,  varying  with  the  descent,  is  seldom 
great,  and  often  does  not  exceed  a  mile 
an  hour.  After  it  has  ceased  to  flow,  it 
long  retains  a  great  portion  of  its  heat. 

An  attempt,  to  which  I  alluded  before, 
has  been  made,  to  compute  the  antiquity 
of  our  globe,  by  observing  the  quantity  of 
earth  found  upon  different  strata  of  lava, 
that  lie  over  each  other.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed, that,  as  a  certain-  time  is  necessary 
to  form  earth,  by  the  decomposition  of 
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the  stone,  we  have  thus  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  period  elapsed  between  the 
flowing  of  each  eruption;  and,  accord- 
ingly, by  computations  of  this  nature,  our 
globe  has  had  a  greater  age  assigned  to  it. 
The  data,  however,  upon  which  this  theory 
stands,  have  been  clearly  proved  fallacious. 
A  shower  of  ashes  will  form  a  bed  of  earth 
over  lava,  in  a  very  short  period  ;  and 
lavas  themselves  vary  greatly  in  their  de- 
structibility :  some  very  ancient  ones  re- 
sisting the  effects  of  time,  while  more  mo- 
dern eruptions  have  already  begun  to  exhi- 
bit the  influence  of  the  seasons. 

We  made  a  very  short  stay  at  Nicolosi 
on  our  return ;  and  instead  of  going  back 
to  Catania,  we  preferred  proceeding  di- 
rectly to  Giani,  which  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  through  the  heart  of  the 
fertile  region  of  Mtn&.  Never  was  cu- 
riosity better  re-paid.  I  now  began  to 
believe  in  the  stories  I  had  read  of  the 
richness  of  this  country ;  and,  like  a  tra- 
veller, whose  name  I  forget,  I  felt  inclined 
to  see  a  beneficent  purpose  in  the  creation 
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of  volcanoes.  A  black  fertile  soil  pro- 
duced every  tiling  that  could  be  desired  of 
it, — the  villages  displayed  an  air  of  com- 
fort unknown  in  most  parts  of  Sicily, — 
and  the  people  seemed  to  partake  in  the 
benefits  of  the  situation.  Many  of  the 
conical  hills, — ancient  craters, — lay  close 
by  the  road,  and  delighted  us  with  the  ele- 
gance of  their  forms,  and  the  luxuriance  of 
their  verdure.  The  grape  and  the  olive 
are  the  most  plentiful  product  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  its  wine  is  not  without  some  reputa- 
tion ;  but  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  here  produced 
in  abundance.  As  we  proceeded,  the  heat 
of  the  weather  gradually  increased  upon 
us,  and  our  muleteer,  sagacious  of  the 
road,  procured  us  from  a  cottager  some 
pears,  that  Ceres  herself  would  not  have 
despised.  He  addressed  the  good  woman 
with  "  Are  your  pears  ripe  ?' — "  Yes/' — 
"  Give  me  four  then/'  Upon  which  she 
brought  him,  I  am  sure,  tenfold  at  least. 
An  Englishman  would  have  said,  "  give 
me  two  or  three;"  but  the  Italian,  or  at 
least  the  Sicilian,  idiom  fixes  the  number  to 
four,  or  to  one  specific  small  number. 
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When  we  admire  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  this  (Country,  it  is  seldom  we  can  say 
much  in  favour  of  the  exertions  of  man  in 
aid  of  it.  So  bad  was  the  road  in  many 
places,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  cast  one's  eye 
around,  or  to  trust  even  to  the  sure-footed 
mule.  The  Sicilians,  in  fact,  have<no  other 
idea  of  a  road,  than  as  of  a  way  over  which 
it  shall  be  possible  to  pass.  Thus  an  old 
priest  said  to  me  at  Venzeni,  when  I  compli- 
mented the  goodness  of  part  of  the  road  I 
had  just  come  over — "  Signore,  if  it  is  good, 
it  is  all  nature ;  for  we  never  do  any  thing 
to  it." 

At  last,  after  a  long  day's  journey,  we 
arrived  at  Giani,  and  proceeded  without 
delay  about  two  miles  further,  to  its  Ri- 
posto,  or  port,  where  our  boat  was  awaiting 
us.  This  Riposto  is  a  thriving  little  place. 
The  commodities  of  the  fertile  country, 
through  which  we  had  just  passed,  are 
chiefly  exported  from  it.  There  is  a  busy 
manufactory  of  wine  casks;  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  my  arrival  in  this  island,  I 
saw  an  air  of  activity  without  doors,  and 
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of  cleanliness,  with  some  degree  of  com- 
fort within.  But,  alas!  all  mortal  enjoy- 
ments are  transitory,  and  long  letters  must 
have  an  end  as  well  as  short  ones.  We 
quitted  our  mules, — we  embarked  in  our 
sparonaro, — and,  without  an  event  of  any 
kind,  within  fourteen  hours  safely  landed 
in  Messina. 
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LETTER   XI. 


Messina,  April,  1809. 

ON  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  January 
last,  we  had  several  shocks  of  an  earth- 
quake, which,  though  slight,  sufficed  to 
send  all  the  people  running  into  the  streets, 
in  great  fear  and  piety ;  two  affections  of 
the  mind,  that  have  in  all  countries  a  con- 
siderable connexion  with  each  other,  but, 
perhaps,  in  none  more  than  Sicily.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  most  of  the  earthquakes 
occurring  in  this  island  take  place  about 
the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  very  ge- 
nerally follow  long  continued  heavy  rains. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  theory,  that  the 
rain,  penetrating  deep  into  the  earth, 
reaches  at  length  certain  beds  of  sulphur, 
or  pyrites,  which  are  supposed  to  lie  below. 
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Part  of  the  water  being  then  necessarily 
decomposed,  a  great  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable air  is  set  loose,  which,  in  its  struggle 
to  get  vent,  heaves  the  earth  with  con- 
vulsive throws.  How  far  this  is  a  just  ac- 
count of  earthquakes,  may  be  doubted. 
All,  at  least,  cannot  be  explained  in  this 
way,  since  the  connexion  of  some  with  the 
phenomena  of  Mount  jEtna  is  altogether 
undeniable.  Accordingly,  it  is  even  here 
the  popular  opinion,  that  earthquakes  are 
of  two  sorts :  the  "  terremoti  deir  aria/' 
and  the  "  terremoti  di  terra," — those  that 
arise  from  the  influence  of  the  air,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  referred  to  changes 
taking  place  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth. 

They  have  an  old  remark  in  Sicily,  that 
when  ./Etna  is  at  work,  there  are  no  earth- 
quakes; but  that  these  very  generally  pre- 
cede any  eruption  of.  lava  or  ashes.  As  if 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  the 
mountain  has  latterly  been  in  unusual  ac- 
tivity;  and  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  awful  and  interesting 
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operation  of  a  volcano ;  a  species  of  na- 
tural curiosity,  which  it  is,  happily  for  us, 
not  in  our  power  to  observe  at  home.  On 
the  27th  of  March,  upon  coming  into  rny 
parlour  to  breakfast,  I  observed  on  the 
table-cloth  a  paper  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  that  looked  to  be  gunpowder. 
I  imagined  my  servant  had  brought  me  a 
sample  of  some,  with  a  view  to  recommend 
a  purchase.  On  enquiry,  however,  I  found, 
that  this  was  sand  thrown  out  by  Mount 
./Etna;  carried  thus,  by  aid  of  a  strong 
south  wind,  to  the  distance  of  forty  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  All  the  ground  was 
thinly  strewed  over  with  it,  and  one 
might  hear  it  pattering  as  it  fell  upon  the 
glass  of  the  windows,  and  the  leaves  of 
trees.  It  bore  the  closest  resemblance  to 
the  volcanic  sand  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Monti  Rossi,  at  Nicolosi,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  to  you ;  only  the  particles 
were  all  of  a  small  and  nearly  uniform 
size. 

As  showers  of  sand  are  not  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence  in  England,  you  may  na- 
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turally  suppose  that  we  were  all  greatly  in- 
terested with  this  phenomenon.  The  same 
sand  fell  in  Reggio,  and  in  various  places 
of  Calabria  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  at 
Ibesso,  commonly  called  by  us  Gesso,  — 
which  is  only  eight  miles  from  Messina, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  however,  to- 
wards Milazzo,  —  none  was  observed  :  so 
entirely  was  the  progress  of  the  particles 
influenced  by  the  south-west  wind  that 
blew  at  the  time. 


In  a  few  days  after  we  learnt,  that 
was  in  great  commotion,  and  that  a  stream 
of  lava  had  commenced  its  course.  It  ap- 
pears, that  on  the  27th  of  March,  after 
repeated  local  earthquakes,  a  copious 
eruption  of  smoke,  flame,  ashes,  and  stones, 
issued  from  the  great  crater  on  the  top, 
and  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  hours.  On 
the  following  day  two  new  mouths  opened, 
one  immediately  under  the  great  crater, 
and  the  other  about  ten  miles  off,  in  the 
desert  region  ;  from  both  of  which,  flames 
and  huge  masses  of  fiery  matter  were  pro- 
jected. On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  a 
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number  of  other  mouths  opened  in  the 
woody  region,  about  seven  miles  from  Lin- 
gua Grossa,  all  of  which  vomited  forth 
srnoke  and  flames ;  and  from  one  a  stream 
of  lava  issued,  that  flowed  into  the  fertile 
country,  threatening  destruction  to  various 
villages  and  towns — as,/rom  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  it  bent  its  course  now  in 
one  direction,  and  then  in  another. 

On  the  6th  of  April  I  left  Messina,  in 
company  with  some  friends,  to  visit  this  ex- 
traordinary scene.  We  went  no  farther  the 
first  day  than  Giardini,  a  place  to  which  I 
have  already  introduced  you.  Next  morn- 
ing we  proceeded  to  Piedemonte, — a  neat 
village,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hours' 
ride, — going  over  most  execrable  roads, 
and  through  a  country  defaced  with  lava ; 
though,  between  the  ridges  of  stone,  fre- 
quently of  great  fertility.  Without  stop- 
ping at  Piedemonte,  we  passed  on  to  Lin- 
gua Grossa,  about  three  miles  further ; 
volcanic  ashes  falling  upon  us  all  the  way 
as  we  went  along,  and  the  mountain  thun- 
dering like  distant  cannon.  We  found 
M  2 
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the  good  people  of  Lingua  Grossa  in  much 
greater  tranquillity  than  they  had  been  a 
few  days  before.  The  lava  was  now  nearly 
stopped,  and  its  direction  so  far  altered, 
as  to  leave  little  apprehension  of  its  reach- 
ing their  town.  A  fresh  eruption,  however, 
— a  frequent  occurrence  in  such  circum- 
stances,— would  have  exposed  them  to  al- 
most certain  destruction;  yet  they  wore 
an  appearance  of  careless  indifference, — to 
us  not  the  least  singular  phenomenon  of 
the  eruption,  to  whom  the  names  of  lava 
and  volcanoes  convey  every  terrible  asso- 
.ciation.  But  familiarity  with  the  danger, 
and,  more  particularly,  confidence  in  their 
religion,  had  produced  this  tranquillity. 
At  first  they  were  in  great  alarm,  and, 
as  we  learnt,  did  not  well  know  what  saint 
to  invoke  for  protection ;  till  at  last  St. 
Egidia,  of  whom  I  dare  say  you  never 
heard,  was  chosen,— and,  as  the  lava  has 
since  ceased  to  threaten  them  with  instant 
destruction,  they  have  the  firmest  persuasion 
she  stopped  it,  and  that  it  will  not  again 
approach  them.  We  received  this  account 
from  a  native  of  Lingua  Grossa,  who  served 
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us  for  a  guide  up  the  mountain ;  and 
who  lamented,  with  great  fervour,  that  in 
the  hurry,  when  every  one  was  running  to 
prayers,  he  had  unfortunately  gone  to  an- 
other church,  where  this  favourite  and 
powerful  saint  was  not  invoked.  I  dare 
say  the  fellow  thinks  he  has  one  chance 
less  of  heaven  from  the  mistake.  The  ca- 
tholic religion  takes  a  great  hold  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  vulgar.  Occasions  of  calamity 
and  danger  call  forth  a  violence  of  emo- 
tion that  is  truly  striking.  The  tender  and 
familiar  love  and  affection  that  these  peo- 
ple have  for  their  saints,  is  to  me  both 
amusing  and  surprising ;  they  invoke  their 
names  on  public  occasions  with  a  tremulous 
earnestness  of  voice,  proving  the  warmth 
of  their  emotions.  In  a  little  village  here, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  lava,  but  from 
which  the  stream  turned  away,  the  parish 
priest  assembled  his  flock,  and  expatiated 
on  their  deliverance  from  their  terrible 
enemy,  in  a  very  moving  style.  Groans, 
gestures,  and  deep  drawn  sighs,  attested 
the  power  of  his  oratory.  At  last  he  told 
them,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  their 
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protectress;  and  set  forth  the  merits  of 
the  mother  of  God,  and  her  kindness  to- 
wards them,  so  effectually,  that  nothing- 
was  to  be  seen,  but  tearing  of  hair  and 
beating  of  breasts.  Great  hulking  clowns, 
fresh  from  the  plough  or  the  spade,  were 
not  less  affected  than  women  and  children  ; 
and  exclamations  of  Santa  Maria,  in  that 
affectionate  tone  I  have  mentioned,  re- 
sounded through  the  church.  At  last  the 
priest  said,  "  Let  us  all  then  agree  to  sin 
no  more;  and,  in  testimony  of  our  resolu- 
tion, offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  our 
protectress,  the  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  blessed  Virgin/'  At  this  a  general  tu- 
mult took  place :  the  violence  of  emotion 
and  exclamation  was  so  great,  as  altogether 
to  surprise  a  cold-blooded  protestant ;  and 
the  prayer  was  offered  up  with  a  sincerity 
and  fervour  not  often  exceeded.  Though 
similar  scenes  do  not  now  occur  in  our 
country,  enthusiastic  affection  to  superior 
beings  is  always  vehement  in  its  expression ; 
and  1  remember  myself  an  old  woman, 
who,  after  listening  to  a  sermon,  in  which 
the  love  of  our  Saviour  to  mankind  was 
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strongly  insisted  upon,  suddenly  got  up, 
and  exclaimed  aloud,  to  the  astonishment 
and  edification  of  the  congregation,  "  Oh ! 
sweet  Jesus !" 

A  few  miles  distant  from  Lingua  Grossa, 
and  close  to  the  stream  of  lava,  stands  on 
a  small  eminence,  the  house  of  Baron  Cag- 
none,  forming  at  this  moment  a  most  con- 
venient receptacle  for  inquisitive  travellers. 
Thither  we  directed  our  course,  and  left 
our  servants  and  baggage  previous  to 
ascending  the  mountain.  We  ran  no  risk 
of  disturbing  the  Baron's  domestic  eco- 
nomy. As  usual  with  Italian  noblesse,  the 
house  is  not  occupied  by  him,  except  for  a 
few  days  annually,  during  the  vintage; 
and,  indeed,  its  appearance  sufficiently 
betrayed  the  want  of  a  master's  presence. 
We  lost  little  time  there,  and  at  three 
o'clock  began  our  ascent  towards  the  source 
of  the  eruption. 

We  first  visited  a  small  branch  of  the 
lava  that  came  in  the  direction  of  the  Ba- 
ron's house,  and  had  separated,  about  half 
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a  mile  off,  from  the  main  body  which  di* 
rected  its  course  to  Castiglione,  though 
without  advancing  any  great  way.  We 
found  this  streamlet  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  It  had  overwhelmed  the  greater 
part  of  some  fine  vineyards  of  the  Baron's, 
and  was  now  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  ha- 
zel wood.  As  we  viewed  it  at  a  distance, 
it  appeared  a  great  tract  of  brownish  stone, 
from  various  parts  of  which  smoke  was  oc- 
casionally ejected  with  force.  In  the  hazel 
wood,  its  front  was  irregular,  and  might  be 
about  twenty  feet  high.  It  was  quite  solid 
externally.  Through  every  chink  and 
crack  it  appeared  red-hot,  and  threw  out 
a  great  heat.  It  could  not  be  said  to  run, 
but  it  was  certainly  moving.  The  front 
swelled  gradually  forward,  till  at  last  a 
part  fell  over,  enveloping  and  setting  fire 
to  the  trees.  This  process  was  still  going 
on;  but  the  progress  was  slow,  and  ap- 
peared likely  speedily  to  cease  altogether, 
unless  aided  by  a  fresh  eruption  of  lava. 

Almost   immediately   above   this  point, 
the  woody  region  begins;  and  we  advanced, 
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coasting  the  stream,  towards  our  object, 
over  hills  and  vallies,  and  roads  interspersed 
with  stones  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make 
walking  extremely  irksome.  The  lava  con- 
tinued to  have  the  same  appearance  as  we 
ascended,  only  it  became  gradually  higher. 
It  seemed  -swelling  also  in  a  lateral  di- 
rection, and  quantities  of  stones  continu- 
ally fell  over  its  edges,  towards  our  path. 
In  some  places,  as  we  went  along,  the 
ground  smoked  under  our  feet,  and  dis- 
charged abundance  of  white  sulphureous 
vapours.  The  mountain  began  to  be  more 
distinctly  heard,  and  an  incessant  noise 
proceeded  from  the  new  crater,  resembling 
exactly  the  beating  of  iron  or  copper  plates 
in  an  immense  forge.  I  now  for  the  first 
time  became  sensible,  that  it  \vas  not  from 
the  fire  alone  of  jEtna,  that  Vulcan  was 
fabled  to  have  fixed  his  workshop  within 
it.  The  sound  proceeding  from  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  huge 
hammers,  falling,  in  rapid  succession,  upon 
some  metallic  substance. 

After  a  toilsome  march  of  two  hours, 
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the  oak  forest  began  to  give  way  to  the 
pine,  very  near  which  point  the  new  erup- 
tion had  issued.  We  were  stationed  on  an 
eminence  of  ancient  lava,  covered  by  trees ; 
below  us  was  a  small  valley,  and  opposite 
to  us  two  hills  of  four  hundred  feet  each, — I 
should  guess, — newly  formed  by  the  stones 
and  aslies  thrown  out.  Each  of  these  con- 
tained a  hollow,  or  crater,  in  the  centre ; 
one  of  which  was  pretty  quiet.  From  the 
other,  showers  of  red-hot  stones  were  dis- 
charged, though  to  no  great  distance ;  and 
so  nearly  perpendicular,  as  to  fall  again, 
for  the  greater  part,  into  the  crater.  Above 
us  were  two  other  cones,  from  which  fire 
and  smoke  had,  a  few  days  ago,  issued  ; 
and  on  our  other  side  w^is  a  new  stream  of 
lava  yet  red-hot  within,  the  origin  of  which 
we  did  not  trace.  The  ground,  on  which 
we  were  placed,  must  a  short  time  before 
have  been  covered  with  vegetable  life ;  it 
was  now  a  heap  of  cinders  and  black 
stones.  Of  the  immense  pines  around  us, 
some  were  broke  down,  some  stripped  of 
their  foliage,  many  .had  their  branches 
lopped  off,  and  a  few  were  curiously  burned 
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away  in  the  centre  and  one  side,  leaving  a 
semicircle  of  bark.  All  these  effects  were 
produced  by  the  stones,  that  lay  at  our 
feet,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  and 
which  had  all  been  projected  from  the  vol- 
cano in  a  state  of  ignition;  probably  in  no 
respect  differing  from  those  which  were  at 
that  moment  shooting  forth,  but  in  being 
thrown  to  a  greater  distance. 

It  began  to  feel  damp  and  chilly.  In 
the.  bottom  of  the  valley,  that  separated 
us  from  the  new  formed  mountains,  we  per- 
ceived a  small  ridge,  a  foot  or  two  high, 
perfectly  red-hot.  This  natural  fire  lay 
exactly  at  the  bottom  of  the  superior  of  the 
two  newr  cones,  which  appeared  completely 
quiet  and  extinct.  To  relieve  ourselves 
from  the  cold,  we  descended  to  this  place, 
and  having  seated  ourselves  by  the  ridge  to 
enjoy  the  heat,  we  began  to  consider  our- 
selves very  fortunate,  in  discovering  so 
comfortable  a  situation.  But  we  soon 
found,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  abstract  the 
beneficial  from  the  .mischievous  effects  of 
volcanic  fire.  The  cone  above  us  suddenly 
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began  to  hiss  and  growl,  by  the  rapid 
emission  of  elastic  vapours ;  and  immedi- 
ately after,  a  great  cloud  of  black  smoke, 
ashes,  hot  cinders,  and  flames,  burst  forth 
and  spread  around,  putting  us  all  to 
flight :  too  happy  to  escape  from  the 
shower,  at  the  expence  of  abandoning  our 
fire,  and  to  regain,  though  with  some  labour, 
our  former  bleak  and  chilly  situation. 

Both  of  the  cones  soon  became  accessi- 
ble. The  lava  was  cool  enough  ito  permit 
of  being  crossed  rapidly;  and  the  black 
cinders  and  ashes  of  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, placed  the  feet  of  the  passenger  at 
a  sufficient,  though  not  fearless,  distance 
from  the  red-hot  matter  that  could  be  seen 
glowing  within.  The  superior  crater  ap- 
peared a  great  black  cavity,  along  the  bot- 
tom of  which  the  lava  lay  solid,  perforated 
by  an  orifice  for  the  emission  of  vapours. 
The  inferior  crater  exhibited  a  much  more 
sublime  spectacle.  The  whole  of  its  infe- 
rior part  was  filled  with  red-hot  fluid  lava, 
through  which  the  gas  was  seen  forcing  its 
way,  and  elevating  the  tenacious  mass  into 
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little  cones,  which  at  last  dissipated  with 
an  explosion,  and  the  discharge  into  the 
air  of  various  fragments  in  the  form  of 
red-hot  stones.  The  fluidity  was  not  so 
great  as  in  water,  but  rather  appeared  to 
resemble  that  of  melted  glass.  The  por- 
tions of  lava  projected  into  the  air  were 
most  obviously  semifluid,  and  altered  their 
shapes  as  they  moved ;  resembling  greatly, 
in  that  respect,  glass  bottles  still  under  the 
hand  of  the  blower,  the  different  parts  of 
which  rfiove  about  by  their  own  gravity, 
unless  he  is  at  constant  pains  to  whirl  the 
mass  around.  Both  these  hills  were  thrown 
up  in  two  days,  and  I  think  do  not  differ 
much  in  diameter  from  the  Monti  Rossi, 
near  Nicolosi.  Between  them,  and  a  little 
further  off,  is  another  opening;  and  though 
'  we  had  not  time  nor  opportunity  to  exa- 
mine, I  do  not  doubt,  that  a  number  of 
orifices  had  yielded  a  passage  to  flames 
and  smoke,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  erup- 
tion. • 

Night  now  began  to  come  on,  and  we 
commenced  our  descent.     When  we  had 
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got  a  little  below  the  inferior  crater,  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  immense  vol- 
lies  of  incandescent  matter  discharged  from 
it,  we  arrested  our  march.  The  contrast 
between  the  <black  regions  of  stones  and 
ashes  around,  and  this  enormous  caldron 
of  boiling  lava,  now  infinitely  more  con- 
spicuous, was  truly  magnificent.  Allured 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  we  unad- 
visedly protracted  our  stay,  and  were 
obliged  to  trust  ourselves  to  a  dark  night, 
a  dangerous  road,  and  an  ignorant  guide. 
Not  one  ray  of  light  from  stars,  or  moon, 
or  meteor,  assisted  us  on  our  way.  It  was 
impossible  even  to  see  the  ground  at  our 
feet.  Our  guide,  who  had  no  great  sense 
naturally,  had  lost  all  his  recollection  in  a 
brandy  bottle,  unfortunately  committed  to 
his  charge.  He  declared  it  impossible  to 
find  the  road.  We,  however,  persisted  in 
going  on,  since  to  remain  near  the  mouth 
of  a  volcano,  exposed  to  showers  of  stones 
and  possible  eruptions  of  lava,  and,  at  all 
events,  suffering  by  the  cold  and  moisture 
of  so  great  an  elevation,  was  yet  worse 
than  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  descent.  We 
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knew  that  by  coasting  the  stream  of  lava, 
we  must  at  last  reach  the  Baron's  house, 
though  at  the  expense  of  going  twice  the 
necessary  distance,  and  over  every  species 
of  obstruction.  4 

After  descending  about  two  miles,  we 
came  opposite  to  a  prodigious  bank  of  lava. 
A  new  stream  seemed  to  have  issued  over 
the  first,  and  to  have  stopped  at  this  point, 
elevating  itself  to  a  great  height,  perhaps 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  apparently 
threatening  all  the  country  below.  Its 
front  was  perfectly  red-hot,  and  stones 
continually  fell  from  it,  and  were  followed 
by  seemingly  a  small  stream  of  liquid  mat- 
ter. Being,  however,  at  this  part  of  our 
journey,  very  little  disposed  to  waste  time 
in  philosophising,  we  proceeded  once  more 
to  encounter  the  hardships  of  the  descent. 
We  could  no  longer  believe  in  the  truth  of 
Virgil's  maxim,  "  Facilis  descensus  Averni," 
and  would  infallibly  have  converted  the 
works  of  that  divine  bard,  had  we  pos- 
sessed a  copy,  to  the  ignoble  purpose  of 
lighting  us  oa  our  way.  Our  guide,  who 
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was  good  for  nothing  else,  we  put  in  front, 
to  explore  the  path ;  and  his  white  night- 
cap, the  only  object  that  was  even  dimly 
visible,  announced  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
road.  Sometimes  it  suddenly  sunk,  warn- 
ing us  of  the  side  of  a  declivity;  and 
sometimes  it  nodded  backwards  and  for- 
wards, as  he  tumbled  along  through  a  field 
of  lava  stones.  The  fellow  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  wild  beast.  If  we 
halted  for  a  moment,  amid  the  most  rugged 
and  sharp  pointed  rocks,  he  was  fast  asleep, 
and  to  be  roused  with  no  small  difficulty. 
For  three  hours  and  a  half  did  we  thus 
wander  over  the  most  uneven  ground  ever 
trod  by  man ;  till  at  last,  desperate  of  suc- 
cess, we  agreed  to  halt  till  the  morning 
light. 

For  some  time  we  lay  under  trees,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  and  damp  breezes  of 
Mount  jEtna.  The  frequent  falling  of 
stones  from  the  lava  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  only  good  qua- 
lity, its  heat;  and  we  contemplated,  in 
prospect,  the  miseries  of  a  long  night  spent 
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in  this  situation.  At  last,  the  happy  idea 
was  started  of  kindling  a  fire, — a  thing  that 
would  have  been  impossible,  had  the  lava 
been  a  few  days  older,  or  if  even  a  little 
rain  had  fallen  the  preceding  morning. 
Our  guide  now  restored  himself  to  our 
good  graces  by  his  dexterity.  To  light  a 
branch  of  a  tree  in  a  chink  of  the  lava,  to 
inflame  some  dry  leaves,  to  kindle  some 
twigs,  and  to  set  fire  to  an  old  cork  tree, — 
near  which,  fortunately,  we  had  stopped, — 
was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ;  and  we 
passed  a  great  part  of  the  night  in  bodily 
comfort  at  least.  But  rest,  they  say,  is  not 
made  for  man.  As  our  corporeal  distresses 
were  banished,  our  minds  became  more 
active ;  and,  after  an  interval  of  listening 
silence,,  two  of  our  party  at  the  same  in- 
stant made  the  same  exclamation,  "  What 
noise  is  that?" — A  strange  sound  of  the 
falling  of  stones  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, seemingly  as  if  a  stream  of  lava  were 
advancing  on  our  other  side.  Small  pieces 
of  cinders,  discharged  from  the  mountain, 
also  began  to  fall  around  us ;  and  we  recol- 
lected, that  a  fresh  eruption  had  been  often 

1ST 
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known  again  to  set  in  motion  a  stream  ar- 
rested in  its  course.  Our  sensations,  I  as- 
sure you,  were  not  the  most  enviable.  To 
escape  was  impossible.  We  could  not  have 
gone  as  fast  as  the  lava,  and  were  ignorant 
of  our  course.  To  be  surrounded  by  two 
rivers  of  liquid  fire,  and  left  on  an  island, 
seemed  the  best  of  our  prospects.  At  last, 
however,  the  dawn  of  day,  which  was  never 
more  grateful,  came  to  our  relief;  and  we 
found  ourselves  deceived  by  a  turn  which 
the  lava  took,  after  passing  us :  whereby  the 
falling  stones  conveyed  to  the  ear  a  sound, 

apparently  arising  from  our  other  side. 

* 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  way,  and 
found  ourselves  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Baron's  house,  which  we  gladly  reached, 
and  where  we  speedily  retired  to  repose. 
But  we  had  hardly  fallen  asleep,  before 
a  loud  noise  and  great  clamour  awoke 
us.  The  roof  of  an  adjoining  chamber  had 
suddenly  fallen  in,  it  was  supposed  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  there  was  a  very  high  wind. 
Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  it  was  more 
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than  sufficient  to  counteract  our  drowsi- 
ness ;  and  we  hastily  quitted  a  mansion, 
so  unable  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  ele- 
ments, shaping  our  course  to  Messina, 
which  we  reached  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence. 

This  stream  of  lava,  like  most  others, 
was  very  narrow  at  first,  and  dilated  itself 
by.  degrees.  On  the  fourth  day  after  the 
eruption,  it  moved,  according  to  the  most 
moderate,  and  probably  the  truest,  cal- 
culation I  have  heard,  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  an  hour.  But  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  of  a  stream  of  lava,  must  necessa- 
rily depend  on  circumstances.  At  the  first 
moment  of  its  emission  from  the  mouth  of 
the  crater,  it  flows  with  greater  celerity : 
on  arriving  too  at  any  sudden  descent, 
its  velocity  must  be  increased.  Its  motion 
was  accompanied  by  a  sound,  resembling 
the  cracking  of  ice;  and  it  speedily 
formed  to  itself  solid  banks,  the  stream 
flowing  down  in  the  centre.  Neverthe- 
less, the  whole  mass  had  no  appearance 
of  fluidity,  but  rather  resembled  a  multi- 
N  2 
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tude  of  stones  rolling  along.  Many  peo- 
ple consequently  believed,  and  still  assert, 
that  there  was  no  fusion  of  the  lava ;  but 
that  it  was  propelled,  like  a  heap  of  loose 
cinders,  by  the  gravity  of  its  mass,  and 
the  moveability  of  its  parts.  Several  rea- 
sons, however,  prove  this  supposition  false. 
The  particles  of  lava  are  not  moveable  over 
each  other,  but  adhere,  when  solid,  with  as 
much  force  as  in  most  stones ;  and  the  centre 
of  a  stream  of  lava,  when  cold,  is  perfectly 
compact  and  hard,  bearing  great  similitude 
to  basalt  or  greenstone.  The  lava  may  be 
actually  seen,  at  favourable  moments,  fluid 
in  the  craters,  or  boiling  over  their  edges. 
It  fuses  readily  in  the  furnace  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  35°  of  Wedgewood,  three 
degrees  higher  than  the  melting  points  of 

gold,  a  heat  equal  to *  of  Fahrenheit's 

thermometer.  But  supposing  a  fluid  mass 
of  lava,  at  35°  W.  to  issue  from  the  vol- 
cano ;  it  is  obvious,  that  it  cannot  bear  the 
contact  of  the  air,  for  one  second,  without 
becoming  solid  externally.  We  have  then 

*  Left  blank  by  the  author.    Vide  Notes. 
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a  fluid  mass,  enveloped  in  a  solid  crust.  It 
must  move  downwards,  rolling  itself  within 
this  crust,  forming  more  of  it  as  it  conti- 
nues to  cool,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  no 
appearance  of  fluidity,  but  that, of  motion. 
The  crust,  being  rapidly  frozen,  must  ne- 
cessarily, according  to  the  known  laws  of 
crystallization,  bear  a  different  aspect  from 
the  internal  lava  which  cools  slowly. 

When  I  saw  the  stream  of  lava,  it  had 
expanded  itself  laterally  to  a  great  extent, 
and  appeared,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across. 
It  ejected  smoke  and  sulphureous  vapours 
from  various  points ;  converting  the  scoriae 
into  an  imperfect  alum,  or,  at  least,  into  a 
whitish  substance,  not  affected  by  the  heat 
of  a  candle,  and  having  a  sweetish  astrin- 
gent taste.  Lava  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  power  of  keeping  up  its  own  heat, 
and  the  combustion  of  sulphur  has  been 
assigned  as  the  cause.  '  No  such  combus- 
tion, however,  can  take  place,  except  at  the 
surface,  for  want  of  air ;  and  lava  presents, 
by  analysis,  no  sulphur  in  its  composition. 
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Those,  who  wonder  at  the  time  it  remains 
hot,  have  not,  perhaps,  duly  considered  the 
magnitude  of  the  heated  mass,  the  imper- 
fect conducting  power  of  its  surface,  the 
great  elevation  of  the  temperature,  and 
also  that,  till  it  becomes  entirely  solid,  the 
process  of  cooling  must  be  retarded,  by  the 
gradual  evolution  of  latent  heat.  Partial 
impregnations  of  sulphur,  however,  un- 
doubtedly do  take  place;  and  that  agent 
cannot  be  denied  to  perform  a  powerful 
and  active  part,  in  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canoes. 
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LETTER  XII 


Messina,  May  6th,  1809. 

I  HAVE  been  again  at  the  volcano. 
Having  viewed  the  phenomena  of  its  active 
state,  I  wished  to  inspect  more  closely  the 
seat  of  so  much  commotion,  while  an  in- 
terval of  calm  permitted  it  without  danger. 
In  company  with  another  gentleman,  I  set 
off,  in  the  usual  Sicilian  manner,  with  horse 
and  mule,  and  re-trod  my  steps  to  Giar- 
dini.  I  forgot  to  observe  to  you  before, 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pass 
through  Taormina.  An  old  road  had  for- 
merly existed  along  the  sea-shore,  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  precipice,  cut  out,  in  many 
places,  from  the  solid  rock  of  limestone.  Like 
the  great  Frederic,  who  thought  good  roads 
gave  an  enemy  too  free  an  entrance  into 
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his  dominions,  the  Sicilian  monarch  caused 
the  path  to  be  destroyed  in  several  places, 
in  order  to  impede  the  march  of  an  enemy 
along  this  part  of  his  country.  One  part 
was  in  consequence  so  damaged,  as  to  ren- 
der a  passage  impossible;  and  the  whole 
being  without  a  parapet  wall,  exposed  the 
traveller  to  much  real  danger,  and  yet  greater 
imaginary  fears.  When,  however,  some  of 
our  troops  were  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  were  employed  in  restoring  this 
road ;  and  they  have  made  it  much  better 
than  it  ever  was  before,  building  along  its 
side  a  wall  of  safety.  You  are  thus  saved 
not  only  a  mile  or  two  of  way,  and  the 
climbing  and  descent  of  a  most  tremen- 
dous hill,  but  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  enjoying  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  romantic  rides  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. 

From  Giardini, — which  we  left  next 
morning, — we  proceeded  to  Piemonte.  The 
bridge  of  the  Alcantara,  or  ancient  Ceno- 
balus,  over  which  we  passed,  afforded  us 
another  opportunity  of  observing  the  taste 
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for  the  terrible,  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try. Though  this  bridge  is  very  high,  and 
paved  with  lava  worn  smooth  and  slip- 
pery; and  is,  moreover,  so  narrow,  that 
two  carriages  could  by  no  contrivance  pass 
each  other  upon  it ;  it  is  only  for  a  little 
way,  in  the  middle,  that  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  erect  a  parapet  on  the  sides,  of 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  But  to  talk  of  roads, 
or  any  thing  belonging  to  them,  in  Sicily, 
would  be  absurd.  There  are  ways,  over 
which  it  is  usual  to  pass,  but  which  bear 
no  resemblance  to  what  are  called  roads  in 
England. 

At  Piemonte  we  arrived  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  repaired  to  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent for  accommodation.  Without  these 
convents  there  would  be  no  travelling  in 
Sicily.  In  fact,  by  the  convenience 
they  afford  to  travellers,  they  directly  dis- 
courage the  improvement  of  inns.  They 
afford  chambers,  such  as  they  are,  and 
coarse  furniture,  to  all  who  ask  them. 
From  the  poor  the  monks  are  satisfied  with 
thanks,  and  from  the  rich  with  a  small 
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present.  Their  rooms,  though  very  bad 
and  very  dirty,  are  better  than  those  of 
the  locandas  every  where,  except  in  large 
towns.  Oranges,  bread,  wine,  and  salad, 
supply  your  meal ;  and  they  regard  a 
dollar,  after  a  night's  lodging  to  two  or 
three,  an  ample  recompence.  That  too 
they  receive  as  a  mendicant  order;  for 
they  ask  nothing  of  you  but  news,  for  which, 
in  common  with  all  idle  people,  they  have 
great  avidity. 

The  convent  is  very  large,  and  has  accom- 
modations for  many.  It  is  inhabited,  how- 
ever, by  seventeen  monks  only,  and  these  are 
partly  supported  by  a  Prince  in  this  island. 
The  number  of  Capuchins  in  different 
places,  bears  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
the  riches  and  numbers  of  the  people,  who 
are  all  instructed,  with  equal  assiduity,  in 
the  Christian  virtue  of  charity.  Piemonte 
is  a  small  town,  containing  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  seventeen 
monks,  but  for  the  charity  of  the  Prince, 
would  be  a  large  allowance  for  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  usual  for  the  Capuchins  to  have 
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their  head-quarters  at  some  one  village  of 
a  district ;  whence  they  make  begging  ex- 
cursions around  the  country,  and  return , 
like  bees  to  their  hive,  with  a  bag  hang- 
ing behind,  loaded  with  the  contributions 
of  the  faithful.  Their  dress  is  of  the  coarsest 
brown  woollen ;  a  loose  robe  for  the  house, 
over  which,  on  going  out,  they  cast  a 
hood,  whence  they  have  got  their  name. 
The  cord  of  St.  Francis  surrounds  their 
waist,  which  is  better  knotted  than  used, 
in  these  latter  days.  On  their  feet  they 
wear  something  resembling  the  soles  of 
shoes,  fastened  on  with  straps.  Their  heads 
are  shorn  into  a  semblance  of  tbe  crown  of 
thorns.  The  vertex,  which  is  bare,  is  occa* 
sionally  defended  from  the  sun's  rays,  by  a 
little  round  patch  of  black  cloth.  They  suffer 
their  beards  to  grow,  excepting  on  the  upper 
lip,  which,  in  compliance  with  modern  pre- 
judices, they  have  consented  to  shave.  They 
are  not  so  wholly  illiterate  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, from  their  low  birth;  though  their 
knowledge  extends,  in  general,  little  far- 
ther than  to  a  smattering  of  grammar,  and 
a  theology  overloaded  with  prodigies.  The 
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itinerant  occasionally  preach,  and,  it  is 
probable,  acquire  more  information.  As 
to  their  diet,  it  is  simple,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  vegetables  and  oils, — of  which 
last  their  persons  smell  very  disagreeably. 
Our  pure,  limpid,  odourless  olive  oil,  is,  in 
this  country  despised.  Like  the  English 
epicures,  who  refuse  to  taste  venison  or 
game  till  it  is  putrid,  the  Sicilians  think 
no  oil  excellent  that  has  not  a  little  of  the 
haut  gout.  Even  at  the  table  of  the  supe- 
rior barons,  I  have  met  salad  dressed  with 
oil,  of  which  the  flavour  was  so  overpower- 
ing, that  I  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
swallow  the  smallest  portion,  though  urged 
to  the  effort  by  all  the  feelings  of  complai- 
sance, due  to  their  hospitality. 

The  Capuchins  frequently  keep  one  or 
two  mules,  that  serve  to  carry  home  the 
larger  charities  of  communities  and  rich  in- 
dividuals. If  a  tree  falls  during  a  storm, 
on  any  public  ground,  it  is  given  to  these 
monks,  who  descend  with  hatchets  and 
wedges,  and  speedily  divide  it  into  porta- 
ble fragments.  The  senate  of  Messina  al- 
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lows  to  their  Capuchin  convent,  a  certain 
quantity  of  animal  food  daily ;  and,  in  a 
country  where  they  are  yet  respected,  and 
where  the  heat  of  the  climate  favours  indo- 
lence, it  is  not  surprising,  that  many  can- 
didates should  yet  be  found  for  a  life,  of 
which  the  only  labour  is  prayer,  and  the 
only  hardship  celibacy. 

Leaving  Piemonte,  we  proceeded  to  Lin- 
gua Grossa,  where  we  found  an  excellent 
guide,  who  conducted  us  to  the  seat  of  the 
late  eruption  by  a  road  so  good,  and  so 
extremely  near  our  former  route,  which  had 
proved  so  difficult,  that  I  was  altogether 
mortified.  Indeed  Arlotta  (such  was  his 
name)  had  good  reason  to  know  the  road 
better  than  most  people.  He  had  for  many 
years  rented,  of  a  Count  of  the  Colonna 
family,  the  snow  on  his  portion  of  Mount 
^Etna,  extending  for  about  five  miles  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  snowy  region,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  For  this  he 
told  us  that  he  paid  twenty-eight  ounces  a 
year,  or  about  fifteen  pounds  of  our  money. 
He  supplied  with  snow  many  of  the  towns 
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in  Sicily,  receiving  various  prices,  these 
increasing  regularly  with  the  distance.  The 
snow  is  beat  into  hard  masses,  is  packed 
in  straw  to  prevent  the  admission  of  heat, 
and  is  carried  upon  mules,  or  more  gene- 
rally upon  asses.  It  is  certainly  the  great- 
est luxury  of  which  a  hot  country  can  be 
possessed ;  and  Sicily  is,  in  this  respect, 
perhaps,  the  most  favoured  in  the  world. 
In  most  towns  the  senate  monopolize  the 
snow  trade,  frequently  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  article,  though  still  leaving  it  extremely 
cheap. 

We  advanced,  through  beautiful  woods, 
to  the  new  crater.  On  our  arrival,  we 
found  that  a  complete  quiet  had  succeeded 
to  the  late  fury  of  the  elements.  A  little 
smoke  only  issued  from  some  crevices,  but 
fire  was  no  where  visible.  Some  peasants, 
scattered  about  the  stream  of  lava, — 
now  cool  enough  to  permit  an  easy  pas- 
sage,— were  employed  in  converting  into 
charcoal  such  trees  as  had  been  enveloped 
in  the  current,  without  being  consumed. 
We  crossed  the  lava,  and  ascended  the  new 
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cones.  Though  I  have  said  the  lava  was 
cooled,  you  must  not  imagine  it  was  cold. 
It  every  where  felt  hot  to  our  feet;  and  in 
some  places  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
long.  The  largest  cone  of  the  three,  which 
I  formerly  saw,  was  not  perfectly  extin- 
guished :  some  parts  of  its  sides  had  begun 
to  fall  in ;  and  every  where  a  red  ochrey 
colour,  on  its  interior  surface,  suggested  to 
the  imagination  the  agency  of  fire.  The 
cinders  upon  it  were  almost  too  hot  to 
stand  upon,  even  for  a  few  minutes.  A 
sulphureous  smoke  incommoded  our  re- 
spiration ;  and  a  stick  thrust  into  an  open- 
ing shewed,  by  its  sudden  chatring,  how 
superficially  the  combustion  was  extin- 
guished. At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  ap- 
peared an  arch  of  lava;  a  broken  part 
exposed  its  extent,  and  discovered  a  stream 
of  lava  flowing  along  its  bottom,  some 
elastic  vapour  from  which  seemed  to  have 
forced  the  opening  we  observed. 

The  crater  immediately  above  had  suf- 
fered greater  changes.  More  than  one  half 
of  its  side  had  fallen  down,  leaving  the  rest 
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with  the  appearance  of  a  precipitous  cliffy 
little  resembling  a  volcanic  mountain.  We 
entered  its  bottom,  and  examined  it  as 
minutely  as  the  heat  and  vapour  would 
permit.  We  again  found  the  appearance 
of  an  arch,  from  which  had  issued  an  im- 
mense stream  of  lava.  The  diameter  of  the 
arch  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  feet.  The 
stream,  at  its  exit,  was  proportionally  nar- 
row, but  speedily  dilated  itself  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  As  I  placed  myself  with  my 
back  close  to  the  opening,  I  could  observe 
most  beautifully  the  progress  of  the  lava. 
Its  surface  was  covered  with  large  thin 
flakes  of  scoriae,  turned  up  upon  one  edge, 
and  sloping  towards  me.  These  flakes 
might  be  about  half  a  foot  thick,  two  or 
three  broad,  anci  from  three  to  five  long. 
Viewed  in  regular  array,  they  bore  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  waves  of  a  trou- 
bled sea.  It  was  only,  however,  when  I 
looked  downwards,  that  this  regularity  was 
perceptible.  As  I  ascended  the  stream,  I 
could  discern  nothing  but  a  confused  mass 
of  scoriee^  without  order  or  much  resem- 
blance in  form.  Wherever  the  sulphureous 
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smoke  issued,  the  lava  in  the  neighbour- 
hood was  discoloured,  and,  frequently,  co- 
vered with  a  slight  efflorescence  of  an  am- 
moniacal  tasted  salt;  which  I  presume  is 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  though  I  have  made 
no  experiment  to  decide  the  fact.  It  is 
difficult  to  collect  much  of  it ;  and  many 
of  the  specimens  presented  to  one,  as  com- 
posed of  it,  are  indeed  only  scoriae,  altered 
by  sulphureous  vapour ;  sometimes  by  their 
whiteness  imitating  salts;  sometimes  by 
their  yellowness  mistaken  for  sulphur;  but, 
in  truth,  containing  no  considerable  quan- 
tity of  volatile  matter,  and  therefore  being 
neither  sulphur  nor  ammonia.  At  the  same 
time,  they  probably  contain  some  small 
portion  of  sulphureous  gas,  as  I  conjecture 
from  a  property  they  have,  when  recent, 
of  blackening  lava  and  various  metals 
placed  near  them,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner. 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  craters  had 
suffered  little  alteration  since  I  saw  it  be- 
fore. In  the  same  line  with  these  new 
openings,  our  guide  informed  us,  that  a 
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series  of  eruptions  had  taken  place,  higher 
up  the  mountain,  for  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  Agreeably  to  his  directions,  we 
ascended,  and  passed  a  very  great  number 
of  new  cones,  round  which  cinders  and 
stones  were  thrown,  in  great  profusion.  I 
looked  into  some  of  them,  and  found  them 
to  resemble  the  others,  but  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale.  In  many  I  could  perceive  the 
arch  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  lava 
appeared  to  have  flowed,  and  occasionally 
bursting  its  limits,  to  have  thrown  up  these 
eminences.  In  one  particular  place  I  ob- 
served an  opening  in  the  ground  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  arch  was  again  visible :  one 
sudden  explosion,  I  conjecture,  had  libe- 
rated all  the  gas  collected  at  that  spot.  A 
few  yards  below,  however,  was  a  small 
cone,  of  sixty  feet  across,  from  which  a 
considerable  quantity  of  matter  had  been 
thrown,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  once 
more  discerned  the  arch. 

Hitherto  we  had  proceeded  nearly  in  a 
right  line,  over  hot  stories  and  ashes,  and 
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had  passed  about  fifteen  of  the  new  cones, 
when  our  guide  made  us  quit  the  scene  of 
eruption;    and,    penetrating   through   the 
wood,  led  us  to  what  he  assured  us  was  the 
highest   spot,   where   any    new    bocca    or 
mouth  had:  been  formed.     This  is  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Val  di  Circheria, 
an  immense  cavity,  the  ancient  crater  of 
some  most  tremendous  eruption,  now  fa- 
mous for   producing   excellent    wood    for 
hoops ;  whence  it  derives  its  name.     We 
found  two  new  cones,  closely  adjacent,  of 
considerable  height,  and  surrounded  with 
enormous     fragments    of    rock,    recently 
thrown  out.     These  rocks  were  of  a  light 
blue  colour,    and   seemed  to  me  part  of 
some  ancient  lava.     I  measured  one  frag- 
ment of  a  rather  regular  shape,  of  which 
the  length  was  48  inches,  the  breadth  1(5, 
and  the  depth  24;  forming  in  all  18,432 
cubic  inches.     So  that  supposing  the  spe- 
cific gravity  to  be  to  that  of  water,  as  three 
to  one,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  water  to  weigh 
1000  grains,  this  mass  must  have  amount- 
ed to  considerably  more  than   7000  Ib. — 

o  2 
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which  enormous  weight  had  been  thrown 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  off.  This  rock  we  were, 
of  course,  unable  to  move;  but  some  others, 
of  a  less  size,  yielded  to  our  efforts,  and 
shewed  us  the  herbs  and  branches  below 
burnt  to  a  charcoal.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  hot  when  thrown  out.  To  be  candid — 
I  felt,  at  first,  some  degree  of  incredulity,  as 
to  the  fact  of  these  stones  having  been  pro- 
pelled from  the  new  crater;  notwithstanding 
Arlotta  assured  us,  that  he  was  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of  passing  this  place,  to  fetch 
snow  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  was  perfectly  certain  no  such 
rocks  had  lain  there,  before  the  late  erup- 
tion. And  I  must  add,  we  ourselves,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new 
crater,  could  find  no  stone  of  similar  struc- 
ture or  appearance.  Upon  ascending  the 
cone,  however,  we  observed  in  the  base 
of  the  crater  a  huge  rent  in  a  blue  rock, 
perfectly  like  that  of  which  fragments  were 
found  around.  This  rock  was  not  rent  in 
one  direction  only,  but  its  mass  was  shat- 
tered into  various  portions,  pf  different 
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-sizes.  The  lava,  here  also,  seemed  to  have 
been  pursuing  its  way  through  an  arch, 
formed  by  an  ancient  lava,  considerably 
thicker  and  more  compact  than  that  no- 
ticed below.  At  this  point,  the  gas  dis- 
engaged was  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
resistance  of  the  superincumbent  matter, 
and  gave  origin  to  the  terrible  explosion, 
which  projected  these  rocky  masses.  A 
little  below  these  cones,  the  earth  was 
rent  in  various  places,  to  a  depth  of  ten 
feet ;  disclosing  there,  also,  the  same  kind 
of  blue  stone.  Taking,  therefore,  all  the 
circumstances  *  together,  no  great  doubt 
can  remain  of  the  fragments  having,  been 
really  ejected.  These  two  cones  were,  on 
every  part,  still  hot ;  and,  in  many  places, 
emitted  smoke.  Yet,  on  one  side  of  the 
upper  one,  our  guide,  scraping  away  the 
scoriae,  shewed  us  a  quantity  of  hard 
frozen  snow  beneath,  protected  from  heat 
by  the  spongy  texture  of  the  cinder,  and 
likely  to  remain  there  unaltered,  till  dis- 
turbed by  another  eruption. 

We  now  descended ;   and,  by  a  slight 
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alteration  of  our  route,  arrived  by  an 
easy  road,  in  the  space  of  about  an  hour 
and  an  half,  at  Baron  Cagnone's,  where  we 
rested  for  the  night. 
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LETTER  XIII. 


JcjARLY  next  morning,  we  rode  through 
a  most  fertile  and  beautiful  country  to 
Francavilla, — a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
Every  where  we  could  observe  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  lavas,  now  mouldering  into  a 
rich  soil ;  and  the  craters,  from  which  they 
had  issued,  appeared  around  us,  in  the 
form  of  elegant  cones,  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  verdure.  On  our  way  we  passed 
over  the  river  Alcantara,  running  through 
a  bed  of  solid  lava  to  so  great  a  depth,  in 
some  places,  that  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing the  channel  must  have  been  a  rent, 
formed  by  some  violent  earthquake.  There 
was  an  appearance  of  longitudinal  fissures, 
dividing  the  rock  into  columns,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  imperfect  basalt. 
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The  columns,  however,  are  greatly  broader 
than  the  basaltic,  in  proportion  to  their 
length. 

Before  arriving  at  Francavilla,  we  passed 
on  our  left  Castiglione,  situated  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  volcanic  mountain,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  by 
the  most  execrable  road  in  all  Sicily. 
Francavilla  lies  low:  the  Alcantara  runs 
through  it ;  and  immediately  beyond  it  is 
an  uncommon  large  Fiumare,  perfectly 
dry.  The  town  is  rather  neat,  and  con- 
tains about  6000  inhabitants. — It  is  said 
to  be  declining  in  population.  We  halted 
at  the  Capuchin  convent,  where  a  stranger 
is  always  well  received.  This  convent  is 
well  built,  and  capable  of  containing  many 
more  than  its  present  inhabitants.  Only 
seventeen  monks  reside  in  it.  They  have 
a  chapel  at  Castiglione,  which  is  three 
miles  off — to  which  they  send  begging 
detachments.  We  learned,  that  by  an 
error, — very  rare  in  the  founders  of  con- 
vents,— this  religious  house  is  situated 
upon  a  most  unhealthy  spot:  the  sallow 
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looks  of  the  monks  too  well  testified  to  the 
truth  of  this  information,  and  four  of  the 
small  community  were  confined  to  their 
cells  by  fevers. 

The  head  of  the  house  was  an  intelligent 
man,  with  an  air  of  polish  above  what  one 
generally  expects  from  a  Capuchin.  He 
informed  me,  that  through  all  Sicily, — - 
where  the  convents  of  his  order  were  ex- 
tremely numerous, — in  five  instances  only 
had  an  unhealthy  site  been  selected.  He 
talked  in  high  terms  of  English  bark,  of 
which,  he  said,  he  had  known  3  ss.  cure 
one  of  their  fevers ;  but  that  medicine, 
he  lamented,  they  could  not  obtain  genuine, 
and  were  obliged  to  use  a  bark  of  the  coun- 
try, taken  from  a  species  of  the  willow, 
and  of  very  little  efficacy.  While  he  con- 
versed with  me,  a  little  bell  was  heard, 
and,  like  a  shot,  off  he  flew ;  returning, 
however,  in  two  minutes,  he  excused  him- 
self for  this  abruptness,  saying,  that  a  pro- 
cession had  passed,  which  obliged  him  to 
run  down  to  prostrate  himself,  and  repeat  a 
prayer — whose  fruits,  I  hope,  were  greater 
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than  its  length.  I  talked  to  him  of  the  late 
eruption.  Even  his  part  of  the  country  he 
represented  as  having  been  in  much  con- 
sternation ;  and  described  to  me  a  proces- 
sion of  religieux, — of  which  he  formed  a 
part, — that  went  from  Castiglione,  in  great 
pomp,  carrying  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, — 
or  Maria  Dolorata,  as  he  called  her, — their 
heads  crowned  with  thorns,  and  their  hands 
loaded  with  crosses,  and  singing,  with  all 
the  fervency  of  terror,  their  most  efficaci- 
ous hymns.  "  As  we  arrived,"  continued 
he,  "  at  the  stream  of  lava,  and  brought 
forward  the  image,  there  was  suddenly  a 
placid  calm. — Our  Lady/'  added  he,  "  is 
holy  and  powerful/'  I  ventured  to  remark, 
I  had  heard,  that  the  people  of  some  of 
the  nearer  villages  attributed  the  stopping 
of  the  lava  to  Saint  Antonio.  "  Perhaps/' 
rejoined  he,  a  little  confused,  "  it  was  all 
from  natural  causes/' 

Francavilla  is  governed  by  senators,  like 
most  other  Sicilian  towns.  The  taxes  are 
levied  on  the  most  necessary  articles ;  and, 
as  was  formerly  said  in  England,  the  peo- 
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pie  pay  a  guinea,  to  carry  a  halfpenny  to 
the  king.  Yet  provisions  are  plentiful,  and 
would  by  us  be  called  cheap.  I  saw  excel- 
lent mutton  in  the  market,  at  fivepence  a 
pound;  and,  though  I  imagined  I  could 
discern  bad  health,  in  the  countenance  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  I  could  not  observe 
more  signs  of  wretchedness,  than  are  usually 
to  be  seen  among  the  peasantry  of  other 
countries. 

From  Francavilla,  we  pursued  our  way 
up  the  Fiumare,  which  lies  close  to  the 
town,  and  immediately  found  ourselves  out 
of  volcanic  ground.  The  lava,  indeed, 
does  not  cross  the  river,  and  the  Capuchin 
convent  stands  upon  primitive  sandstone. 
With  great  fatigue,  we  climbed  a  steep 
ridge  of  hills  on  one  side,  and  descended 
them  on  the  other,  till  we  came  into  a  se- 
cond large  Fiumare,  running  into  the  sea, 
opposite  to  the  Lipari  islands.  Near  the 
bottom  of  this,  we  struck  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  reached,  at  a  late  hour,  Barce- 
lona, about  twenty-four  miles  from  Franca- 
villa. 
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Barcelona  is  a  modern  town,  containing 
8000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  dependency  of 
Castro  Reale,  which  lies  near  it  on  an  emi- 
nence. Its  situation  is  low,  and  rather  un- 
healthy. It  was  crowded  with  troops,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  senator  on 
duty  for  lodging.  He,  obligingly  enough, 
quartered  us  upon  the  town  clerk,  who 
gave  us  a  tolerable  apartment,  ornamented 
with  many  huge  folio  volumes  of  his  legal 
proceedings ;  for  he  was  a  notary  as  well 
as  a  clerk.  The  Signore  Senatore  expressed 
his  affection  for  the  English,  in  terms  as 
warm  as  he  would  have  used  for  any  other 
dominant  nation.  He  said  our  troops  were 
orderly,  and  well  behaved;  but  complained 
bitterly  of  the  Calabrese  free  corps,  whom 
he  characterized  as  a  gente  barbara,  whose 
outrages  the  people  could  not  endure.  This 
chief  of  the  town  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
with  a  swollen  leg  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, an  old  coat,  a  worse  hat,  and  alto- 
gether more  like  a  butcher  than  a  magis- 
trate. 

In  the  morning   we  bid   adieu   to  our 
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notary,  who  was  not  above  receiving  a 
small  present  for  his  hospitality.  After  a 
ride  of  seven  miles  through  a  flat  rich 
country,  I  reached  Milazzo, — a  fortified 
town,  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  which 
runs  for  three  miles  into  the  sea.  I  believe 
it  might  be  improved  into  a  strong  place  ; 
but,  in  its  present  state,  it  could  not  make 
a  very  long  defence.  Milazzo  was  anciently 
called  Myloe,  and  contains  7000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  built  upon  the  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula next  the  land,  the  further  extremity 
being  unoccupied.  The  promontory  forms 
one  side  of  the  bay  of  Milazzo,  which  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  affords  excel- 
Jent  anchorage  during  the  summer  months. 
But,  in  winter,  the  N.  W.  winds  drive  in 
so  heavy  a  sea,  as  to  render  it  very  unsafe 
for  ships  to  remain.  This  is  classic  ground. 
In  this  bay,  or  quite  close  to  it,  Augustus 
Caesar  fought  and  vanquished  the  fleet  of 
Sextus  Pompey.  The  stables  of  the  Sun, 
which  were  plundered  by  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  were  fabled  to  have  stood  upon 
its  shores;  and  we  may  there  observe  a 
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quantity  of  herbs,  twigs,  and  other  vegetable 
matter,  thrown  up  by  the  waves :  whence, 
probably,  the  oxen  of  Phoebus  were  sup- 
posed to  have  chosen  the  spot.  The  bay 
is  beautiful.  The  town,  citadel,  and  pro- 
montory of  Milazzo  are  singularly  pictur- 
esque ;  the  country  in  the  vicinity' — as  far 
as  the  hills  of  the  Neptunian  range,  which 
separate  it  from  the  territory  of  Messina- 
is  level,  rich,  and  well  cultivated ;  and  be- 
hind are  mountains  rising  on  mountains, 
and  terminated  by  the  majestic  .ZEtna, 
which  towers  above  the  rest,  and  adds 
grandeur  to  the  scene. 

The  promontory  is  part  of  the  primitive 
ridge  of  hills,  that  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued from  the  Apennines.  On  the  south 
is  a  large  cavern,  called  the  cave  of  Ulys- 
ses, now  used  as  a  convenient  and  cool 
situation  for  a  wine-press.  It  is  of  very 
considerable  magnitude,  and  its  sides  are 
of  a  granitic  breccia,  cemented  by  a  sili- 
ceous matter,  in  many  places  resembling 
a  coarse  chalcedony.  In  the  bay  is  a  fishery 
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of  tunny,  producing  about  the  value  of 
16,000  a  year.  The  sword-fish  is  also  fre- 
quently caught  here. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the 
construction  of  the  nets,  which  are  of  great 
extent,  sometimes  occupying  the  space  of 
a  mile.  They  are  fixed  by  anchors,  and 
are  divided  into  various  chambers,  com- 
municating by  small  openings.  Into  one 
or  other  of  these  chambers  the  fish  enter, 
and  proceed  to  another  and  another,  till 
they  arrive  into  the  camera  di  morti,  or 
dead  room ;  that  is  to  say,  a  net,  not  fixed 
like  the  rest,  but  capable  of  being  drawn. 
When  a  proper  quantity  of  fish  has  assem- 
bled in  this  net, — which  is  watched  by  a 
fisherman, — the  entrance  is  shut,  and  the 
net  drawn.  Great  quantities  of  tunny, 
sun-fish,  and  sometimes  sword-fish,  are  thus 
got.  The  nets  are  so  contrived  as  to  ren- 
der entrance  easy  for  the  fish,  but  exit  dif- 
ficult. 

From  Milazzo,  on  the  road  to  Messina, 
Several  villages  are  passed,  the  chief  of 
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which  is  Spadafori,  possibly  the  ancient 
Naulochus.  Of  another  ancient  town,  men- 
tioned as  standing  in  this  neighbourhood, 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  trace.  As  you 
ascend  the  great  Neptunian  range,  you 
pass  Ibesso,  a  town  of  1500  inhabitants, 
containing  nothing  remarkable.  Near  it, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  primitive  and 
secondary  strata,  is  found  a  quantity  of 
gypsum,  which  is  here  applied  to  various 
uses,  and  especially  to  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  buildings.  Round  Ibesso,  the 
road  continues  nearly  level,  or  at  least  with 
moderate  elevations  and  descents  for  some 
miles.  At  length,  the  Faro  of  Messina, 
the  town,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  suddenly  burst  into  view,  and 
you  commence  a  precipitous  descent  over 
a  serpentine  road,  which,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, resembles  a  huge  flight  of  stairs.  I 
believe  it  might  be  just  possible  to  get  a 
carriage  along ;  but  not  without  great  risk, 
from  the  suddenness  of  the  turns,  and  the 
unguarded  precipice  on  one  side.  Mules 
and  horses  pass  easily;  and  the  former 
especially  have  peculiar  delight,  in  walking 
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close  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity.  This 
road  is  quite  new,  and  was  formed  by  some 
of  our  Calabrese  free  corps.  The  former 
road  between  Messina  and  Milazzo  was 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  although  it 
ran  nearly  in  the  same  direction. 

The  road  I  have  just  described  being 
newly  cut,  affords  in  many  places  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  viewing  the  nature 
of  the  materials,  of  which  these  mountains 
are  composed.  Near  Gesso,  on  both  sides, 
limestone  is  found  in  abundance.  A  little 
nearer  Messina,  a  loose  clay  appears,  inter- 
spersed with  gypsum,  and  containing  great 
masses  of  it,  that  are  wrought  for  archi- 
tectural purposes.  Farther  on  multitudes 
of  small  shells  are  seen  in  a  similar  matrix; 
and  they  alternate  once  or  twice  with  the 
gypsum.  Gently  sloping  strata  of  clay, 
and  clay  schistus,  are  occasionally  visible, 
and  sometimes  strata  of  a  blackish  friable 
matter,  exceedingly  like  what  is  found 
above  mineral  coal.  I  have  not  heard, 
however,  that  any  coal  has  been  actually 
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found  in  this  neighbourhood.  All  these  lie 
on  very  high  situations,  little  lower  than 
any  part  of  the  ridge  of  primitive  hills,  on 
the  side  of  which  they  are  placed.  Imme- 
diately after  the  clay  strata,  there  is  a 
break  in  the  mountains,  beyond  which  I 
could  discover  no  trace  of  organic  remains ; 
though,  for  some  little  tvay,  less  obvious 
appearances  of  stratification  were  to  be  des- 
cried. The  hill  became  then  composed  of  a 
kind  of  gravel,  or  rather  breccia,  cemented 
by  a  granitic  sand,  which  increased  in 
hardness  as  we  went  along.  The  stones  of 
this  breccia  were  of  all  sizes,  at  first  small, 
and  afterwards  of  great  bulk.  The  greater 
part  seemed  to  have  been  rounded  by  wa- 
ter; though  sometimes  a  huge  block,  ap- 
parently fresh  from  the  rock,  appeared 
mingled  with  the  others.  The  granite, 
also,  seemed  of  various  sorts  and  colours  ; 
red,  white,  and  grey,  without  any  regularity. 
At  last,  the  breccia  gave  way,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  micaceous  schistus,  which 
is  the  standard  mineral  of  these  mountains; 
and  continues  in  the  direction  of  Messina, 
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till  it  joins  the  secondary  strata  that  line 
the  straits  of  the  Faro. 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Gesso, 
which  lies  on  very  high  ground,  and  has 
no  higher  ground  near  it,  should  neverthe- 
less be  remarkable,  during  the  autumnal 
months,  for  unhealthiness.  The  troops,  at 
least,  stationed  there,  are  generally  sickly. 
I  was  indeed  told,  that  the  natives  do  not 
suffer.  Water  is  very  scarce  and  very  bad ; 
yet  this  wretched  spot  contains  several 
churches,  besides  some  convents  and  mo- 
nasteries. 

With  respect  to  Spadafori,  and  the 
other  villages  along  the  shore,  between 
Milazzo  and  Gesso,  they  lying  low  in  a 
rich  country,  and  with  a  drain  from  the 
mountains  behind,  one  cannot  wonder  that 
they  should,  in  August  and  September,  be 
extremely  dangerous,  not  only  to  reside  in 
for  any  time,  but  even  to  remain  there  for 
a  single  night. 

After  descending  a  large  Fiumare,  we 
p  2 
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entered  into  the  suburbs  of  Messina,  which 
are  now  spreading  in  every  direction, 
threatening  to  amalgamate  many  a  humble 
village,  with  the  metropolis  of  the  valley 
of  Demons. 
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Syracuse. 

ON  leaving  Catania,  you  have  the  choice 
of  two  roads;  one  along  the  sea  coast, 
passing*  by  Augusta ;  the  other  through 
Lentini,  more  inland.  As  some  heavy  rains 
had  fallen,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  going 
the  former,  to  ford  the  Simeto — the  ancient 
Simethus,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
island, — we  preferred  the  latter  route, 
though  not  the  nearest.  I  have,  however, 
on  another  occasion,  explored  the  sea- 
road,  which  leads  through  abundance  of 
sands  and  marshes,  affording  a  view  of 
nothing  in  the  le^jst  remarkable,  excepting 
Augusta.  That  town  is  built  on  a  small 
promontory,  fortified  towards  the  land ; 
but  on  the  sea  side  quite  open.  It  is  small. 
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ill-built,  and  wretched  looking,  without 
any  appearance  of  bustle,  yet  contains 
about  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
neighbourhood  is  marshy,  and  very  un- 
healthy in  autumn.  Augusta  is  altogether 
a  modern  town,  and  lies  about  twenty-four 
miles  from  Syracuse,  from  which  it  is  di- 
vided by  a  considerable  bay.  Close  to  it 
there  is  exceedingly  good  and  safe  anchor- 
age, for  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

\ 
The  distance  between  Catania  and  Len- 

tini  is  only  eighteen  miles.  The  country 
very  soon  ceases  to  afford  traces  of  volcanic 
matter.  After  a  ride  of  seven  miles,  we 
arrivefl  at  the  Simeto,  which  was  then  /of 
considerable  size.  A  ferry  boat  was  wait- 
ing to  conduct  us  across.  A  rope  was 
slung  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other,  by  holding  and  pulling  of  which, 
the  ferrymen  moved  us  along.  They  were 
obliged  to  jump  into  the  water  on  reaching 
the  opposite  side,  to  steacjv  the  vessel,  while 
we  and  our  horses  got  out.  It  was,  I  suppose, 
with  a  view  to  this,  that  several  of  them 
had  dispensed  with  the  use  of  small-clothes, 
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or  of  any  other  covering  below  their  waists. 
Yet,  although,  besides  our  stock  of  cattle, 
we  had  various  men  and  women  of  the 
country  aboard,  no  sort  of  sensation  seemed 
to  be  produced  by  this  exhibition. 

This  river  affords  fish,  but  in  no  very 
great  quantity.  Amber  is  also  found  in  it 
in  considerable  abundance,  and  tolerably 
beautiful.  The  exact  source  of  this  amber 
has  not'  been  discovered.  It  is  chiefly 
obtained  floating  on  the  water,  near  the 
sea. 

The  country,  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
to  Lentini,  is  flat,  no  high  hills  intervening; 
some  parts  are  of  the  greatest  fertility.  In 
many  places  it  is  very  marshy,  and  re- 
markable for  ui>healthiness  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  flat  country  is 
part  of  the  plain  of  Catania,  which  is  of 
great  extent,  and,  in  general,  produces 
ample,  though  uncertain  crops.  A  defi- 
cienc^y  of  rain  will  sometimes  cause  an  al- 
most total  failure, — as  happened  in  1809 '» — 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  excessive  showers 
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produce  the  most  terrible  inundations. 
Such,  however,  is  the  variety  of  the  soil 
and  climate  in  Sicily,  that  similar  misfor- 
tunes seldom  visit  the  whole  island ;  and 
hence  the  abundant  returns  of  one  district 
generally  compensate  for  the  scanty  sup- 
plies of  another. 

Near  Lentini,  the  country  begins  to  rise. 
You  approach  a  ridge  of  hills,  the  ancient 
Megarensian  Hybla.  There  were  several 
Hyblas  in  Sicily,  of  all  which  this  ridge 
was  the  most  considerable.  The  Hybla 
Parva  lies  near  Mount  jEtna ;  the  Hybla 
Major  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Noto :  all,  I 
believe,  equally  celebrated  for  their  luxuri- 
ous honey,  an  article  that  is  there  produced 
to  this  day,  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 

We  rested  at  Lentini  for  the  night.  At 
this  cool  season,  one  may  do  so  without 
risk.  In  autumn,  the  lake  and  swamps  in 
the  vicinity  render  the  place  so  unhealthy, 
that  the  natives  never  sleep  there  at  that 
season.  It  was  anciently  called  Leontium, 
and  is  at  present  remarkable  for  nothing ; 
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the  best  house  in  the  place  being  the 
Albergo  Nobile  di  Cerere,  where  we  stop- 
ped. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey,  in  the  morn- 
ing we  coasted  the  Hyblean  range,  passing 
through  a  great  tract  of  country,  of  an  ex- 
cellent soil.  At  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Lentini,  I  observed  the  face  of  the  hills, 
which  are  of  calcareous  stone,  excavated  in 
many  parts  in  the  form  of  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  considerable  chambers  within. 
Asking  a  respectable  looking  countryman 
the  cause  of  this,  he  assured  me,  that  these 
were  the  abodes  of  the  Saracens  in  ancient 
times.  The  Saracens,  however,  who  were 
conquerors,  were  little  likely  to  dig  for 
themselves  these  gloomy  and  subterraneous 
mansions,  while  the  palaces  of  the  island 
were  at  their  command.  I  have  learned 
from  better  authority,  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Megara.  Similar  excava- 
tions are  visible  among  the  ruins  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  were  probably  used  as  cellars  or 
shops  under  the  houses.  The  soft  rock 
yielded  easily  to  the  labour  of  the  work- 
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man,  and  the  stones  hewed  out  served  as 
materials  for  a  superstructure.  A  little 
above  this  lies  Mellilli,  standing  in  a  healthy 
situation.  Megara  extended  to  the  sea5 
which  it  bordered,  in  the  bay  between  Au- 
gusta and  Syracuse.  It  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  town.  Ruins,  statues, 
and  other  remnants  of  antiquity,  are  often 
turned  up  by  the  plough  in  the  low  land ; 
and,  guessing  from  the  vestiges  of  walls, 
which  may  yet,  though  with  difficulty,  be 
traced,  its  circuit 'must  have  been  upwards 

of *  miles.     It  was  the  second  Greek 

city  founded  in  Sicily;  and  in  opulence 
and  splendour  vied  with  the  most  distin- 
guished, till  it  fell  a  victim  to  Gelon,  king 
of  Syracuse,  about  487  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 


From  the  ruins  of  Megara  we  passed  on 
towards  Syracuse,  over  a  flat  country^ 
along  the  bay.  A  branch  of  the  calcare- 
ous hill  from  Mount  Hybla  crosses  the 


*  Left  blank  by  the  author.    See  Notes. 
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road.  We  ascended  the  eminence,  proceed- 
ed for  some  way  along  its  top — which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  table  mountain — till  at  last 
the  sea  broke  upon  our  view,  and  the  island 
of  modern  Syracuse  appeared  near  the 
shore.  After  descending  from  our  eleva- 
tion, we  speedily  entered  upon  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  was  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude.  Excavations  in  the  rocks 
marked  the  situation  of  former  buildings, 
of  which  now  not  the  most  trifling  vestige, 
not  a  stone,  or  a  pillar  *of  their  structure, 
is  visible.  Th£  progress  of  ages  has  either 
overwhelmed  them  with  ruins,  or  covered 
them  with  vegetation ;  or  they  have  served 
the  peasantry  of  the  country  as  materials 
for  their  rustic  abodes.  A$  far  as  they  might 
be  needed  for  the  latter  purpose,  there  can, 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  employ  them.  The  theatres, 
the  amphitheatres,  and  the  palaces  of  the 
ancients,  have  been  robbed  of  every  thing 
moveable,  for  similar  purposes;  and  even 
in  our  own  country,  with  all  its  boasted 
civilization,  3,  Roman  temple,  perfect  and 
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entire,  has  been  known  to  be  pulled  down, 
to  repair  a  mill-dam. 

Ancient  Syracuse  was  divided  into  five 
parts,  the  Ortygia, — the  Acrodyna, — the 
Tyche, — the  Neapolis,  or  new  town, — and 
the  Epipolae.  It  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  eight  miles  in  diameter,  twenty-two 
in  circumference,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained a  million  of  people ;  nearly  as  many 
as  tiow  inhabit  the  whole  of  Sicily.  Of  all 
this  greatness,  the  'quarter  of  Ortygia  alone 
remains,  and  13,000  wretched  inhabitants, 
that  exist  within  its  walls.  This  remnant 
is  situated  upon  an  island,  regularly  and 
strongly  fortified.  We  passed  into  it  over 
a  drawbridge,  and,  after  perambulating  its 
narrow  and  dirty  streets,  arrived  at  the 
locanda  of  Don  Luigi  Belfiore ;  one  of  the 
best  in  the  place,  though  miserably  'small 
and  nasty.  In  the  apartment,  into  which 
we  were  ushered,  was  suspended  a  map  of 
a  city  of  great  extent ;  this,  he  told  me, 
was  ancient  Syracuse.  And,  pointing  to  a 
little  pendicle  appearing  at  one  corner,  he 
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informed  me  it  was  the  modern  town ;  de- 
scribing it,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as  a 
"  miserable  resto." 

Syracuse,  like  Augusta,  is  one  of  the 
royal  corporations.  Though  now  contain- 
ing only  13,000  souls,  it  held  20,000  about 
fourteen  years  ago.  A  scarcity  then  oc- 
curring, deaths  and  emigrations  reduced  it 
to  its  present  numbers.  It  is  a  dull,  dead 
place,  without  bustle  or  activity.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  no  commerce,  though  fa- 
'voured  with  the  finest  harbour  imaginable, 
of  vast  extent,  and  perfect  safety.  I  have 
heard,  that  Lord  Collingwood  declared  it  to 
be  the  best  anchorage  in  the  world.  It  was 
within  it  that  the  Athenians  moored  their 
fleet,  when  they  besieged  Syracuse ;  when, 
having  allowed  themselves  to  be  enclosed 
by  an  iron  chain,  they  became  the  besieged 
in  their  turn.  It  is  formed  by  the  island 
on  which  Syracuse  stands,  and  the  main 
land.  The  conjoined  rivers,  Anopus — the 
ancient  Anapis — and  Cyane,  flow  into  it ; 
.but  another  stream,  described  by  the  an- 
cients to  have  emptied  its  waters  here  also, 
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is  no  longer  observable,  and  is,  perhaps, 
absorbed  by  a  great  marsh,  formed,  or  at 
least  extended,  through  modern  negli- 
gence. 

The  remnants  of  antiquity  in  the  present 
Syracuse  are  very  few.  There  is,  indeed, 
not  one  of  any  importance,  excepting  the 
temple  of  Minerva, — now  dedicated  to  a 
saint, — that  is  still  pretty  entire.  It  resem- 
bles in  form  our  modern  churches;  and. 
has  received,  little  to  its  advantage,  several 
additions  from  catholic  piety,  which  forgot 
the  profan6ness  of  its  former  use,  in  the 
sanctity  of  a  Christian  consecration.  Doubts 
have  been  entertained  in  our  country  upon 
the  propriety  of  converting  theatres  into 
meeting-houses,  even  when  a  favourable 
and  cheap  opportunity  offered.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  early  converts  of  Sicily  will,  I 
hope,  tend  to  silence  these  scruples  in  fu- 
ture ;  since  the  interference  of  the  devil  is 
only  suspected  in  play-houses,  whereas  his 
presence  in  the  pagan  fanes  of  antiquity, 
is  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 
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The  fountain  of  Arethusa  still  rises 
within  the  circuit  of  the  island  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  a  copious  stream,  that  issues  from 
under  an  arch.  Jts  source  is  as  unknown 
as  formerly.  The  fabulous  account  derived 
it  from  Greece;  and  a  cup  of  silver,  thrown 
into  the  Alpheus — a  river  in  that  country 
which  is  lost  under  ground — was  asserted 
to  have  re-appeared  in  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa.  It  is  probable,  that  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  of  Sicily  give  origin 
to  this  stream ;  and  that  it  has  occupied  in 
its  course  some  rent,  or  fissure,  formed  by 
an  earthquake.  I  was  informed  by  a  gen- 
tleman, resident  for  some  time  in  Syracuse, 
that  the  water  of  the  fountain  became  dis- 
coloured after  long  and  heavy  rains,  though 
slighter  showers  did  not  affect  it.  When  I 
visited  the  spot,  I  found,  as  every  traveller 
seems  to  have  done  before  me,  the  foun- 
tain occupied  by  a  number  of  stout 
wenches,  with  limbs  more  bare  than  de- 
cency would  allow  me  to  describe,  employ- 
ed in  washing  clothes ;  and  who,  with  one 
voice,  exclaimed,  on  seeing  me,  "  Povera 
miserabile!  uno  baiocco.— Poor  wretched 
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girl !  bestow  a  halfpenny/'  It  may  be  as- 
serted as  a  general  fact,  that  every  Sicilian, 
needy  or  not,  will  beg  of  you.  The  constant 
praises  of  poverty  sounded  from  the  pulpit; 
the  reverence  shown  to  mendicant  monks, 
and  the  exaggerated  notions  of  English 
wealth,  all  contribute  to  render  this  voca- 
tion neither  disgraceful  nor  disagreeable, 
and  to  expose  a  British  subject  to  continual 
solicitations. 

The  island,  upon  which  the  present 
small  town  of  Syracuse  stands,  is  strongly 
fortified.  As  a  place  of  defence  it  has, 
however,  one  great  fault,  that  the  body  of 
the  fortress  can  be  breached,  without 
touching  the  out-works.  There  is  an  emi- 
nence in  the  ancient  quarter  of  the  Aero- 
dyna,  now  occupied  by  a  capuchin  con- 
vent, from  which  this  attack  might  be 
made ;  and  from  which  the  place  was,  in 
fact,  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  year 
1735.  This  was  one  of  the  few  successful 
attempts  upon  the  town  of  which  we  read. 
After  breaching,  the  storming  party  must 
cross  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  forming  the 
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lesser  harbour.  This  is  said  to  be  fordable 
in  certain  directions ;  it  is,  however,  deep 
in  other  parts ;  and  as,  perhaps,  the  ford- 
ability  is  not  perfectly  ascertained,  nor  the 
exact  course  easily  held,  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise  might  prove  greater  than  is 
imagined.  Many  of  the  armies  that  have 
besieged  Syracuse  usually  encamped  on  the 
low  grounds,  near  the  marshes,  which  in 
hot  weather  are  highly  pestiferous.  An 
immense  Carthaginian  force,  under  Hanno, 
computed  at  150,000  men,  absolutely  rot- 
ted away  upon  this  spot.  In  those  days, 
part  of  the  ancient  town,  defended  by 
walls,  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ca- 
puchin convent;  whence,  in  the  event  of 
a  siege,  the  present  remnant  would  proba- 
bly be  attacked.  Besides,  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  ancients  as  to  the  use  of  artil- 
lery, no  advantage  could  have  been  derived 
from  the  possession  of  what  is  now  the 
most  eligible  position. 

Within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  is  a  small 
•separate  fort,  styled  the  citadel,  and  now 
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chiefly  employed  as  a  place  of  confinement 
for  the  galley  slaves,  or  Forzati.  I  never 
saw  a  more  villanous  looking  set  of 
wretches  in  my  life.  They  go  about  with 
a  chain  round  one  leg,  and  are  allowed  to 
work  for  themselves,  under  the  guard  of 
Sicilian  soldiers.  They  receive  five  baiocs 
a  day,  besides  some  bread ;  and  their  punish- 
ment— if  such  it  can  be  called  for  mur- 
derers— lasts  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years.  They  seldom  attempt  escape, 
since,  if  caught,  they  commence  their 
term  of  servitude  afresh.  I  was  not  a 
little  scandalized  to  see  these  scoundrels 
wearing  the  Highland  bonnets  of  the 
78th  regiment,  which  they  had  bought 
from  the  soldiers  of  that  corps,  when  sta- 
tioned in  this  place.  The  Forzati  are 
obliged  to  work  four  hours  a  day  for  their 
subsistence.  The  rest  of  their  time  they 
are  either  idle,  playing  with  each  other 
at  various  games,  or  may  if  they  please 
manufacture  little  articles  for  sale. — Within 
the  citadel  there  is  an  arch  over  a  gate- 
way, partly  Saracen,  and  of  handsome 
proportions. 
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In  various  other  towns,  gangs  of  these 
Forzati  are  kept.  I  have  often  questioned 
them,  and  found  the  greater  part  had  been 
murderers.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
justly and  tyrannically  confined ;  but  the 
greater  number  more  than  deserve  their  fate. 
I  asked  one  of  them,  what  have  you  done 
to  be  confined  so?  "  Quasi  niente, — al- 
most nothing/'  replied  he.  But  what  have 
you  done?  "  I  have  killed  a  man/'  In- 
deed— no  more  than  that — but  why  did  you 
kill  him?  "  I  quarrelled  with  him/'  said 
the  fellow,  "  and  put  my  knife  in  him/' — 
explaining  the  rest  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  thrusting  a  stiletto 
into  a  man's  breast.  Another  being  asked 
his  criitie,  replied  "  Omicidio."  Of  whom? 
«  Of  my  wife?"  What,  you  disliked  her? 
"  No,  on  the  contrary,  we  had  been  mar- 
ried three  years,  and  she  was  bella  e  buona" 
How  then?  He  answered — putting  at  the 
same  time  his  fore-fingers  to  his  forehead — 
"  she  gave  me  horns,  and  I  gave  her — a 
knife" — expressing  this  last  word  by  gesture. 
But  far  more  heinous  than  any  of  these 
is  the  atrocity  of  a  priest,  now  confined  in 
Q  2 
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a  chamber  within  the  citadel,  where  he  ha* 
been  for  a  few  months.  He  had  seduced  a 
woman,  to  whom  he  was  confessor,  and 
continued  connected  with  her  for  some 
time,  giving  her  daily  absolution.  At  last, 
whether  conscience  prevailed  over  super- 
stition, or  from  caprice,  or  whatever  cause, 
she  refused  any  longer  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sion. He  threatened  her  writh  something, 
of  which  she  should  repent, — but  in  vain. 
He  then  retired ;  but,  returning  during  the 
siesta, — a  period  of  the  forenoon,  when  the 
Sicilians  go  to  rest,  usually  for  a  couple 
of  hours, — he  entered  her  chamber,  and 
stabbed  her  mortally  in  several  places. 
There  was  even  reason  to  suppose  he  had 
violated  her  person  during  the  struggles  of 
death.  This  monster,  for  whose  crimes 
language  has  not  a  name,  fled  to  a  con- 
vent, unobserved,  as  he  thought,  but  in 
fact  perceived  by  a  boy.  After  some  time 
the  murder  was  discovered,  and  the  mur- 
derer traced  to  his  asylum,  still  bloody, 
and  with  a  bloody  stiletto.  Yet  the 
clergy  of  Syracuse,  to  their  eternal  shame, 
his  part,  and  they  would  have 
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succeeded  in  procuring  his  pardon,  had 
not  the  clergy  of  Catania,  more  interested 
for  the  honour  of  the  clerical  body,  than 
for  this  unworthy  member,  loudly  called 
for  his  capital  punishment.  A  mid- 
dle course,  however,  was  adopted — he 
was  imprisoned — still  such  was  the  cla- 
mour raised  by  his  brethren,  that  he  is 
to  be  discharged  after  a  few  months.  May 
we  not  say,  that  in  such  a  country  as 
this,  there  exists  a  bounty  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  murder?  The  restraint  of 
religion  is  weak.  A  Forzati  being  asked, 
if  he  was  not  afraid  of  hell,  replied, 
"  No/'  Again  questioned,  if  he  did  not 
know  murder  to  be  an  unpardonable  sin? 
"  Oh !  no ;  the  priest  will  pray  for  me/' 
What  barbarous  and  shocking  inhumanity 
it  is,  to  spare  the  lives  of  murderers !  to 
prolong  the  existence  of  the  guilty  few, 
to  endanger  that  of  the  innocent  many ; 
extinguishing  the  moral  feelings  of  abhor* 
rence  for  a  crime,  which  saps  the  founda- 
tion of  all  that  is  excellent  in  human 
character. 
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LETTER  XV, 


J[N  Sicily,  the  royal  boroughs  are  go- 
verned by  senators,  and  a  governor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  Baronial  boroughs 
are  regulated  by  Giurati,  who  are  super- 
intended by  a  Syndico.  Syracuse,  on  ac- 
count of  its  military  importance,  has  been 
made  a  royal  borough.  The  governor  is  at 
once  military  and  civil  chief.  There  are 
several  judges,  the  principal  of  whom  is 
the  Captain  of  Justice.  His  functions  re- 
semble those  of  our  sheriff,  but  in  one 
point  go  a  good  deal  farther,  the  law 
obliging  him  to  pay  for  all  sums  of  money 
robbed  on  the  highway  between  sun  and 
sun.  I  imagine,  however,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  payment  from  him.  Justice 
is  here  pretty  much  on  the  same  footing  as 
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in  the  rest  of  Sicily.  When  a  poor  man 
sues  a  poor  man,  there  is  some  chance  of  a 
fair  decision,  and  the  expences  are  mode- 
rate ;  against  a  rich  one,  a  poor  man  has 
very  little  prospect  of  success ;  and  whea 
two  Signori  quarrel,  the  most  liberal  and 
powerful  gains  the  day.  This  state  of 
things  is,  I  believe,  not  very  unlike  that  in 
Turkey,  excepting  only,  that  the  Sicilian 
law  proceedings  are  more  encumbered 
with  forms,  and  that  a  final  decision.  13 
hardly  to  be  obtained. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse  abounds 
in  ancient  remains.  IJvery  torrent  of  rain 
discovers  medals  and  other  antiquities. 
Not  long  since,  a  statue  of  Venus,  of  ex-» 
quisite  proportions,  has  been  found,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  a  Signore  Landolini. 
Though  mutilated  and  broken  it  is,  even 
in  its  present  state,  of  considerable  value. 
Perhaps,  to  a  real  amateur,  its  flaws  and 
blemishes  may  be  but  additional  beau- 
ties; like  that  green  crust  upon  copper 
coins  which  has,  by  s<?i#e3  been  more 
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valued,  than  the  utmost  perfection  of  in- 
scription. 

Dionysius's  ear  is  a  cave  cut  in  the 
rock  in  a -winding  form,  with  a  small  cave 
above,  where  the  tyrant  is  supposed  to 
have  sat,  listening  to  the  complaints  and 
confessions  of  his  captives.  I  have  been 
told,  nevertheless,  by  some  persons,  who 
contrived  to  get  into  this  little  chamber, 
that  sounds  from  below  are  not  at  all  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  it.  The  ear  itself  commu- 
nicates sounds  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  considerably  magnified.  This  cave 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  other  extensive 
excavations;  whence  stones  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  for  the  building  of 
ancient  Syracuse.  Near  the  capuchin  con- 
vent another  set  of  excavations  is  to  be 
met  with,  in  which  the  garden  of  the 
monks  is  placed,  and  where  another  ear  is 
visible,  permeable,  however,  and  not  closed 
at  one  end,  like  the  former.  In  all  these 
cavities  holes  are  to  be  perceived  in  the 
rock,  where  some  suppose  scaffoldings  to 
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have  been  fixed,  in  those  times  when  enter- 
tainments were  given  to  the  citizens  by 
their  princes.  These  places  are  undoubt- 
edly susceptible  of  great  embellishment, 
and  must  afford  retreats  peculiarly  delight- 
ful for  their  coolness,  daring  the  burning 
suns  of  a  Sicilian  autumn. 

Near  Dionysius's  ear  are  remains  of 
one  of  those  ancient  aqueducts,  that  sup- 
plied Syracuse  with  water;  and  which 
were  so  numerous  and  well  concealed,  that 
the  Athenians  \vere  unable  to  discover 
them  all,  and  to  deprive  the  city  of  its 
supply.  This  water  is  now  appropriated 
unjustly,  as  many  say,  by  Marquis  Portini, 
who,  rather  than  allow  the  Syracusans  to 
enjoy  it,  turns  it  into  certain  caverns, 
where  it  is  lost.  Near  a  place  where  it 
winds  round  the  rock,  a  manufacture  of 
nitre  is  carried  on ;  and,  passing  onwards, 
it  traverses  the  ancient  theatre,  and  turns 
a  mill  erected  at  one  end  of  it.  The  thea- 
tre is  hewn  in  solid  lime  rock.  The  seats 
are  still  entire,  and  are  divided  into  com- 
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partments  or  divisions,  resembling  boxes. 
There  are  holes  in  the  stone,  where  some- 
thing must  formerly  have  been  fixed — pro- 
bably marble  seats,  railings,  or  an  awning. 
The  words  "  Basilessas  Nereidos, "  and 
"  Basilessas  Philistidos,"  are  distinctly  visi- 
ble on  some  of  the  stones,  and  have  been 
variously  explained.  It  seems  probable, 
that  the  Grecian  Seats  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  appellations;  as  some  of  our 
theatres  have  their  Shakspeare,  their  Ot- 
way,  and  their  Congreve  boxes. 

At  some  distance  is  an  amphitheatre. 
The  seats  rise  more  rapidly  over  each  other 
than  in  the  theatre.  The  middle  is  filled 
with  rubbish,  and  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly explored.  No  doubt,  many  valu- 
able antiques  lie  buried  within  the  area ; 
but  as  the  king  claims  all  antiquities,  and 
yet  will  dig  for  none,  they  are  likely  to 
remain  undiscovered,  till  another  dynasty, 
or  some  mental  illumination,  adorn  the 
Sicilian  throne.  This  amphitheatre  is,  in 
many  respects,  entire.  One  can  walk  a 
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considerable  way  through  the  voraitoria,  or 
passages  that  surround  it ;  but  the  external 
walls  are  utterly  gone. 

Proceeding  in  our  researches,  we  visited 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  one  of  the 
oldest  Christian  churches,  said  to  have 
been  built  within  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  ancient  building  still 
exists,  but  covered  by  a  modern  one. 
Below  this  church  are  extensive  catacombs, 
or  long  winding  subterraneous  vaults,  witty 
round  landing-places,  whence  others  again 
branch  off  in  three  or  four  directions.  Along 
each  vault  are  long  recesses  with  nume- 
rous troughs,  parallel  to  each  other,  cut 
in  the  rock,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  deep* 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  bodies :  no 
remnants  of  which,  however,  are  now  to 
be  found.  At  the  entrance  of  these  re- 
cesses are  smaller  cavities,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  destined  for  the  bodies 
of  favourite  animals.  The  extent  of  these 
catacombs  is  very  great.  An  opening  is 
visible  at  each  landing-place,  that  proba- 
bly communicated  in  former  times  with 
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the  external  air.  One  gentleman  tried  to 
explore  further  than  any  traveller  had 
done  before,  and  proceeded  onward  for 
two  hours,  though  occasionally  obliged  to 
remove  the  rubbish  in  his  way.  At  last, 
his  guide  becoming  alarmed,  would  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  and  a  heap  of  earth  still 
more  effectually  arrested  his  researches. 
He  fired  a  pistol,  which  nobody  above 
heard.  On  his  coming  out,  an  old  priest 
of  St.  John's  who  shews  these  curiosities 
told  him,  that,  despairing  of  ever  seeing 
him  again,  he  had  put  up  prayers  for  his 
return  to  a  whole  list  of  saints,  beginning 
with  Santa  Lucia,  who  has  a  chapel  in. the 
neighbourhood.  But  all  this  failing,  he 
thought  he  would  try  Santa  Lucia  again, 
which  accordingly  he  had  no  sooner  begun, 
than  forth  they  issued,  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's great  edification. 

Though  I  have  not  been  very  prolix 
upon  these  remnants  of  antiquity  in  Sy- 
racuse, I  have  almost  to  excuse  myself 
for  saying  any  thing  on  a  subject  so  often 
treated  by  travellers.  My  next,  however. 
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shall,  by  way  of  amendment,  contain  no- 
thing of  antique.  Where  I  cannot  amuse 
you  with  my  own  observations,  I  shall, 
at  least,  avoid  retailing  to  you  those  of 
others ;  and  if  I  tire  you  with  my  va- 
pidity, it  shall,  at  least,  be  downright 
original. 
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[The  following  Chapter  is  so  intimately  connected  by 
its  subject  with  the  preceding  Letters,  that  it  has 
been  thought  proper  to  give  it  a  place  here,  notwith- 
standing its  having  already  appeared  in  the  Author's 
Work  on  the  Diseases  of  Sicily;  a  Work  necessarily 
in  the  hands  of  few  readers  not  of  the  Medical  pro* 
feiesion.] 


On  the  Climate  of  Sicily. 


JL  HE  island  of  Sicily  lies  between  36'°  .25' 
and  38Q  25'  of  North  latitude,  and  between 
12°  5  and  16°  o  of  East  longitude.  Its 
climate  is  seldom  very  cold  in  winter,  while 
in  summer  it  is  always  oppressively  hot. 
Till  autumn  ttttle  rain  falls  after  the  month 
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of  April;  after  the  month  of  May  almost 
none.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  or 
beginning  of  September,  the  rains  begin : 
but  the  heat  continues  great  till  the  middle 
of  the  latter  month,  after  which  it  rapidly 
declines.  In  June  and  July  fevers  are 
frequent,  and  have  much  of  an  inflamma- 
tory type.  In  August  and  September  they 
are  still  more  common,  and  begin  to  be 
accompanied  with  more  debility.  From 
that  time  dysenteries  increase  in  numbers; 
but  after  the  end  of  October  few  new  cases 
comparatively  occur.  From  November 
till  May  again  the  heat  is  moderate,  the 
thermometer  seldom  rising  above  65  or  70, 
and  often  ranging  as  low  as  50,  and  some- 
times under  that  degree. 

The  vicissitudes  of  heat  are  very  great, 
and  I  have  often  seen  an  alteration  of 
20°  in  the  temperature  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Of  consequence  local  inflamma- 
tions are  common  during  the  winter  season, 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  frequently  fatal. 
The  houses  and  accommodations  of  all 
ranks  here  are  more  fitted  to  counteract 
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lieat  than  cold.  Stone  floors  and  unfinished 
casements  ill  suit  the  delicate  frames  of  the 
consumptive  in  winter;  while  in  summer 
the  irksomeness  of  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
so  great,  that  many  prefer  exposing  them- 
selves to  certain  danger,  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  rather  than 
continue  to  suffer  from  excessive  warmth. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  I  believe,  many  pati- 
ents refer  the  origin  of  their  phthisical  com- 
plaints to  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 

Light  rains  in  autumn  are  commonly 
observed  to  be  unhealthy;  and  nothing  is 
so  serviceable  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
as  heavy  rains  occurring  about  the  middle 
of  September,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  heat 
of  the  soil,  and  put  an  end  to  the  formation 
of  miasmata.  Hippocrates,  who  practised 
in  neighbouring  situations  and  similar  cli- 
mates to  that  of  Sicily,  remarks,  that  if 
there  "  be  rain  in  autumn,  and  the  winter 
be  neither  too  mild  nor  too  cold,  and  if 
rain  fall  in  spring  and  summer  timeously, 
the  year  will  be  salubrious:  but  if  the 
winter  be  dry  with  North  winds,  and  the 

R 
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spring  rainy  with  Southerly  winds,  the 
summer  will  be  subject  to  fevers/'  The 
reason  of  all  which  may  be  understood  by 
the  more  favourable  circumstances  afforded 
for  the  formation  of  miasmata;  though 
Hippocrates  himself  seems,  not  apparently 
with  perfect  correctness,  to  refer  the  disease 
to  the  greater  heat  caused  by  sudden  eva- 
poration of  the  water.  The  same  author 
adds,  that  "  if  about  the  dog-days,  or  the 
rise  of  the  dog-star,  there  should  fall  rain, 
then  there  will  be  hope  of  salubrity  in  the 
autumn :"  the  reverse  of  which  is  now  true, 
unless  the  rains  fall  in  extraordinary  quan- 
tity, and  are  followed  by  cool  weather. 

Sicily  is  a  very  mountainous  country: 
it  is  penetrated  in  several  directions  by 
ridges  of  primitive  hills  that  are  apparently 
a  continuation  of  the  Appenines.  Between 
these  hills,  which  are  of  considerable  height, 
are  to  be  found  numerous  water-courses, 
that  are  dry  in  summer,  and  in  winter  are 
occasionally  filled  by  torrents.  They  are 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  country^ 
Fiumari :  their  dimensions  are  various,  and 
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they  are  generally  used  as  roads,  frequently 
forming  the  only  method  of  communication 
between  different  parts  of  the  island. 
Many  of  these  are  extremely  unhealthy  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn. 
They  are  said  by  the  natives,  in  that  case, 
to  have  a  "  malaria,"  or  bad  air.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that,  though  some  places  have 
the  "  malaria"  every  year,  there  are  many 
where  it  exists  in  some  years,  and  is  alto- 
gether unknown  in  others.  Thus,  at  Len- 
tini,  which  is  situated  near  a  great  marshy 
plain,  there  is  a  malaria  every  year,  whereas 
in  various  villages  on  the  coast  the  malaria 
is  only  occasional,  or  is  at  least  only  occa- 
sionally considerable.  The  reason  of  this 
I  apprehend  to  lie  in  the  different  degrees 
of  the  moisture  of  the  soil  in  these  places 
in  different  seasons.  In  order  to  produce 
those  effluviae,  so  destructive  to  the  human 
body,  a  certain  combination  of  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  of  decaying  organised  matter,  is 
probably  requisite,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in 
all  cases  of  putrefaction.  It  may  not  be 
easy  exactly  to  point  out  what  this  com- 
bination is:  bat  we  can  readily  understand 
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how  too  much  or  too  little  heat  may  pre- 
vent the  chemical  action  of  these  matters 
on  each  other;  how  a  profusion  of  moisture 
may  prevent  the  operation  of  the  heat,  or 
the  total  absence  of  water  leave  nothing 
capable  of  being  acted  upon.  As  for  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter,  I  imagine  there 
is  always  enough  of  that  present  in  every 
soil  where  the  other  circumstances  are 
adapted  for  the  production  of  miasmata. 
At  Lentini  the  country  is  very  marshy, 
and  a  considerable  lake  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  hoi  weather  the  ground  is 
partly  freed  from  its  water,  but  it  is  never 
so  dry  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mias- 
mata. In  a  number  of  the  fiumares,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  moisture  is  more  irre- 
gular, and  may  be  apt  to  vary  so  much  as 
in  some  years  to  be  too  little,  and  in  others 
too  great.  In  many  of  the  fiumares  which 
are  apparently  dry  in  summer,  by  going  up 
towards  their  origin,  one  meets  a  streamlet 
of  water,  which  gradually  sinks  in  the 
gravel  as  it  descends,  and  at  last  vanishes. 
But  though  it  thus  goes  out  of  sight,  it 
must  pursue  a  subterraneous  course  for 
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Some  distance  at  least,  and  sink  through 
the  soil.  That  it  does  so  in  some  cases  is 
evident,  for  at  the  bottom  of  the  large 
fiumare  which  bounds  Messina  on  the 
northern  side,  if  the  gravel  be  removed  for 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two  close  to  the  sea- 
shore, the  hole  will  in  a  short  space  of 
time  be  filled  with  fresh  water.  I  have 
often  observed  that  such  fiumares,  as  have 
amongst  the  natives  the  reputation  of  being 
subject  to  a  "  malaria/'  have  streams  of 
water  running  all  the  year  in  their  superior 
parts.  Messina,  which  is  extremely  healthy, 
has  not  a  fiumare  of  any  consequence  run- 
ning through  it. 

* 
Nevertheless,  it  must   be  allowed  that 

this  statement  is  not  without  objections. 
Some  places  on  very  high  ground  are  sickly. 
Ibesso,  or  Gesso,  which  is  situated  eight 
miles  from  Messina,  upon  some  secondary 
mountains  lying  on  the  side  of  the  primitive 
ridge  which  runs  northward  to  the  straight 
of  the  Faro,  has  been  always  found  an 
unhealthy  quarter  for  our  troops.  It  stands 
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very  high,  but  there  is  higher  ground  at 
some  miles  distance.  Even  close  to  the 
town  a  gypsum  hill  overlooks  it.  Water, 
however,  is  very  scarce  in  it,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  a  marsh  in  it.  I  must  at  the 
same  time  remark,  that  sickness  seldom  or 
never  occurs  at  Ibesso,  unless  after  rains 
falling  while  the  ground  is  yet  hot,  that  is, 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  or  early  in 
autumn,  when  all  circumstances  combine 
for  the  production  of  miasmata.  This  is 
even  the  opinion  of  the  Sicilians  themselves. 
I  remember  a  muleteer  passing  over  the 
hills  near  Ibesso,  in  the  middle  of  August, 
during  a  heavy  rain,  who  remarked,  that 
these  rains  falling  on  the  heated  ground 
would  cause  a  great  stink  (pu^za),  and  that 
many  would  be  poisoned. 

The  winds  of  Sicily  do  not  greatly  affect 
its  healthiness.  The  north  wind  is  cold, 
the  west  wind  is  rainy,  and  the  south-east 
is  the  celebrated  Sirocco;  whose  qualities, 
however,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
Jt  seems  to  derive  its  peculiarities  from  its 
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superior  heat  and  dampness;  nevertheless, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  influ- 
ence exerted  by  it  upon  diseases*. 


*  Among  the  additions  which  the  Author  had  pre- 
pared for  a  Second  Edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Sicily,  the  following  observations  were 
marked,  as  intended  to  be  inserted  immediately  after 
the  above  paragraph. 

<c  During  the  blowing  of  a  Sirocco  wind,  the  Ther- 
mometer uniformly  rises  three  or  four  degrees,  and  the 
Hygrometer  marks  a  very  great  increase  of  the  humi* 
dity  of  tjie  atmosphere,  which  daily  augments  while 
the  wind  continues.  The  Barometer  at  the  same  time 
sinks  progressively,  and  every  substance  feels  damp  to 
the  touch — oil  paint,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  refuses 
to  adhere  to  a  moistened  surface ;  and  it  is  asserted  by 
housewives  that  meat  catmot  be  salted,  the  reason  of 
which  it, is  harder  to  explain.  Old  rheumatic  pains 
arc  more  severely  felt  during  a  Sirocco,  which  thus 
agrees  in  character  with  its  kindred  East  wind  in  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  know  if  it  will  be  accepted  as  any  solu- 
tion of  the  cause  of  this  to  observe,  that  the  health  of 
our  skin,  and  the  right  action  of  the  subjacent  parts, 
may  not  improbably  be  supposed  to  be  connected,  by 
Sympathy  or  otherwise,  with  the  perfect  state  of  the 
cutajaeous  trangpiratipn  $  but  the  moisture  of  the  air 
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The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  climate 
arises  from  its  heat.  It  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived that  two  months  (July  and  August) 
cannot  pass,  with  the  thermometer  on  an 
average  at  86  in  the  day,  and  but  a  few 
degrees  lower  in  the  night,  without  pro- 
ducing important  effects  on  the  human 
constitution.  It  appears  to  me,  however, 
that  to  those  who  can  and  are  disposed  to 
take  the  proper  precautions  for  avoiding 
the  warmth  of  the  mid-day  in  summer,  the 
dullness  and  damps  of  winter,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  enormous  vicissitudes  of  the 
temperature,  Sicily  will  prove  a  healthy 


must  unavoidably,  upon  known  chemical  principles, 
impede  the  formation  of  vapour  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body.  When  the  balance  of  health  is  pretty  fairly 
equal  among  the  different  parts  of  the  system,  the  only 
effect  of  this  may  be  to  excite  a  general  feeling  of  un- 
easiness, such  as  is  complained  of  by  so  many.  But  a 
tender  part  may  be  affected  more  sensibly,  and  the 
fluids,  refused  their  usual  passage,  be  forced  painfully 
to  distend  the  yet  yielding  and  flaccid  vessels  of  ait 
organ  imperfectly  restored  to  health.". 
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residence.  To  avoid  the  heats,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  keep  within  doors;  but  to 
avoid  the  cold  and  vicissitudes,  well-finished 
houses,  and  the  occasional  aid  of  stoves, 
are  requisite. 

The  unhealthy  season  in  Sicily  occurs 
during  summer  and  autumn.  By  far  the 
greai  i  number  of  deaths  happen  in  these 
periods.  The  other  seasons  of  the  year 
are  comparatively  free  from  disease.  It 
was  probably  a  prejudice  imbibed  from  the 
physicians  of  the  south  of  Europe  which 
originally  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
summer  was  the  most  sickly  season  in  Eng- 
land also.  The  reverse  has  now  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  case.  The  frosts  and 
damps  of  our  island  do  indeed  give  rise  to 
an  infinite  number  of  inflammatory  disor- 
ders: the  aged  and  feeble  generally  fall 
victims  to  the  severity  of  winter,  and  many 
consumptive  patients  perish  during  the 
cold  weather.  From  these  causes  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  is  more  considerable  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer :  yet  it  is  probable  that, 
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even  in  Britain,  among  young  and  strong 
people,  a  greater  proportion  of  dangerous 
diseases  originate  during  the  warm  than 
the  cold  season. 


NOTES. 


[    P.  92.    ] 

JORYDONE  alludes  in  several  passages  to  the  scepticism 
of  his  friend,  but  it  is  exposed  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Seventh  Letter ;  where 
the  writer's  indiscretion  assumes  a  more  serious  cast 
from  its  being  evident  he  knew,  that  the  Abbe  waa 
already,  in  some  degree,  under  the  animadversion  of 
his  Bishop.  He  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"  Near  to  a  vault,  which  is  now  thirty  feet  beloit 
ground,  and  has  probably  been  a  burial-place,  there  is 
a  draw-well,  where  there  are  several  strata  of  lavas 
with  earth  to  a  considerable  thickness  over  the  surface 
of  each  stratum.  Recupero  has  made  use  of  this  as  an 
argument  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  erup- 
tions of  his  mountain ;  for,  if  it  requires  two  thousand 
years  or  upwards  to  form  but  a  scanty  soil  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  lava,  there  must  be  more  than  that  space  of 
time  betwixt  each  of  the  eruptions  which  have  formed 
these  strata.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  pit  they  sunk 
near  to  J-aci  of  a  great  depth  ?  They  pierced  through 
seven  distinct  lavas,  one  under  the  other,  the  surface* 
•f  which  were  parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  witk 
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a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth.  Now,  says  he,  the  eruption 
which  formed  the  lowest  of  these  lavas,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  reason  from  analogy,  must  have  flowed  from 
the  mountain  at  least  fourteen  thousand  years  ago. 

"  Recupero  tells  me  he  is  exceedingly  embarrassed 
by  these  discoveries,  in  writing  the  history  of  the 
mountain.  That  Moses  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon 
him,  and  blunts  all  his  zeal  for  inquiry  ;  for  that  really 
he  has  not  the  conscience  to  make  his  mountain  so 
young  as  that  prophet  makes  the  world.  What  do  you 
think  of  these  sentiments  from  a  Roman  Catholic  di- 
vine ?  The  Bishop,  who  is  strenuously  orthodox  (for  it 
is  an  excellent  see)  has  already  warned  him  to  be  upon 
his  guard,  and  not  to  pretend  to  be  a  better  natural 
historian  than  Moses;  nor  to.pretend  to  urge  any  thing 
that  may,  in  the  smallest  degree,  be  deemed  contradic- 
tory to  his  sacred  authority." 


[    P.  ISO.    ] 

The  author  had  himself  marked  this  passage  for  cor- 
rection as  inaccurate,  but  the  correction  has  not  been 
found  among  his  papers.  It  is  possible  he  had  con- 
founded Lord  Winchelsea,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton; 
for  his  lordship,  speaking  of  the  eruption  of  1669  in  his 
"  True  and  Exact  Relation,"  says,  "  In  forty  days  time 
it  hath  destroyed  the  habitations  of  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand persons,  made  two  hills  of  one,  one  thousand  paces 
high  a  piece,"  &c.  Now  this,  taking  the  pace  at  five 
feet,  its  general  computation,  would  fall  but  little  short 
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of  a  mile.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  assigned  just  one 
half  of  this  height  to  the  Monte  Rosso,  which,  though 
not  named,  must  plainly  be  the  mountain  alluded  to  in 
the  following  extract.  Campi  Phlegrcei^  p.  37.  39. 
u  In  about  four  hours  of  gradual  ascent  we  arrived  at  a 
little  convent  of  Benedictine  Monks,  called  St.  Nicolo 
dell'  Arena,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Catania,  and 
within  a  mile  of  the  volcano,  from  whence  issued  the 

last  very  great  eruption  in  the  year  1669 

We  slept 

at  the  Benedictines'  convent  the  night  of  the  24th,  and 
passed  the  next  morning  in  observing  the  ravage  made 
by  the  above-mentioned  terrible  eruption  over  the  rich 
country  of  the  Piemontese.  The  lava  burst  out  of  a 
vineyard  within  a  mile  of  St.  Nicolo,  and  by  frequent 
explosions  of  stones  and  ashes  raised  there  a  mountain, 
which,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  having  ascended  it,  is  not 
less  than  half  a  mile  perpendicular  in  height,  and  is 
certainly  at  least  three  miles  in  circumference  at  its 
basis." 

Borelli,  who  measured  the  mountain,  and  on  whose 
calculation  as  a  mathematician,  much  more  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  than  upon  such  conjectural  statements,  men- 
tions its  height  "  as  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet" — (it  is  presumed  that  by  the  "  passus"  he  in- 
tends a  measure  of  five  feet.)  Inquirenda  modo  est 
mensura  montis  illius  bicornis,  ex  molibus  Saxeis  aren- 
isque  quas  vorago  eructavit  congesti ;  qui  Mons  Ruinae 
vulgo  appellatur.  Ambitus  ejus  basis  duo  millia  pas- 
sus sequare  videtur ;  Altitude  vero  150  passus  non  su- 
pcrat ;  igitur  diameter  ejus  basis  circularis  proxime  est 
passuum  637  quae  se  habet  ad  ambitum  integrum  ut  100 
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ad  314.  ex  Archimedis  Doctrina."  —  J.  A.  Borelli 
lifstoria  et  Meteor  ologia  Inccndii  Mtnati  1669.  Mo. 
1670.  p.  35. 


[    P.  137.    ] 

<c  The  woody  region  of  ^Etna  ascends  for  about  eight 
or  nine  miles,  and  fttfrns  a  zone  or  girdle  of  the  brightest 
green  all  around  the  mountain,  not  less  than  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  in  circumference." — Sri/done,  p.  101. 

The  desert  or  snowy  region,  according  to  the  same 
Writer,  extends  on  all  sides  of  the  mountain  to  the 
distance  of  about  eight  miles,  and  its  circumference  is 
not  less  than  ten  miles. 


[    P.  153.    ] 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  for  the  sake  of  thosft 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
calculation  mentioned  in  the  text  is  founded,  that  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  for  the  boiling  of  liquids  is 
regulated  by  two  circumstances.  It  is  proportioned, 
first,  to  the  volatility  of  the  liquid ;  and,  secondly,  to 
the  external  mechanical  pressure  encountered  by  the 
liquid.  Water  and  other  liquids,  indeed,  are  convert- 
ible into  vapour  at  any  temperature ;  and  the  vapour 
produced  diffuses  itself  equally  through  the  atmosphere, 
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apparently  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  it,  and,  if  the 
temperature  be  not  high,  adding  little  to  its  volume. 
At  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point,'  evaporation 
can  take  place  at  the  surface  only:  the  vapour  formed 
not  having  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  to  expand  in  bubbles.  In  proportion  as 
the  temperature  is  raised,  this  elasticity,  or  expansive 
force,  increases ;  at  a  certain  point  it  becomes  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  if  increased  in  the  least  be- 
yond this,  it  overcomes  it,  and  lifting  up  the  surround- 
ing fluid  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  phe- 
nomenon called  boiling;  and  the  temperature  at  which 
it  occurs  will  depend  upon  the  pressure  to  which  the 
liquid  is  subjected.  Thus,  by  increasing  the  pressure, 
we  are  enabled  to  heat  water  to  a  greater  temperature 
before  it  is  made  to  boil.  This  happens  at  the  bottom 
of  mines,  where  the  column  of  superincumbent  air  is 
increased.  It  is  the  case  also  in  closed  vessels,  as  in 
the  boilers  of  some  steam  engines,  and  in  the  instru- 
ment called  Papin's  digester.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened,  as  in 
ascending  heights,  the  resistance  to  the  expansion  of 
the  vapour  also  diminishes;  and  the  liquid  boils  when 
the  vapour  has  acquired  a  less  degree  of  elasticity,  that 
is,  at  a  lower  temperature.  Such  being  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  measured  by  the  barometer,  and  the  boiling  point  of 
water,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  the 
one  may  be  employed  as  the  index  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Dalton,  whose  profound  and  original  investiga- 
tions have  thrown  so  much  light  on  this,  as  well  a* 
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other  important  subjects  in  chemistry,  has  calculated 
the  force  of  vapour  from  water  for  every  degree 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  as  measured  by  the  column 
of  mercury  with  which  it  is  in  equilibrio:  a  form 
in  which  it  admits  of  direct  comparison  with  the 
barometer.  In  the  table  he  has  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Manchester,"  it  is  stated  that  the  force 
of  vapour  at  191  deg.  Fahrenheit  is  equal  to  19-42 
inches  of  mercury.  When  the  former,  therefore,  is  the 
boiling  point,  the  latter  will  represent  the  height  at 
which  the  barometer  stands. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  changes  continually  going 
on  in  the  atmosphere,  its  pressure,  in  the  same  place, 
is  subject  to  considerable  variation  at  different  times ; 
variations  that  are  indicated  by  the  barometer.  To 
determine,  consequently,  with  any  accuracy  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  any  two  places,  by  barometrical 
observations,  it  is  essential  to  know  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  in  both  places,  at  the  same  instant ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  usual  practice  is  either  to  have  observa- 
tions made  by  a  separate  observer  at  each  station,  or  in 
lieu  of  this  to  note  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the 
foot  as  well  as  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  to  allow 
for  any  change  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
two  observations :  this  allowance  being  inferred  from 
the  change  observed  in  the  barometer  on  returning  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  A  single  observation  at  one 
place  will  not,  it  is  evident,  afford  sufficient  data.  In 
such  a  case  we  are  compelled  to  assume  a  given  point, 
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as  having  been  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level 
of  the  sea;  but  as  that  height  admits  of  so  wide  a 
range  in  its  fluctuations,  any  point  taken  as  the  average 
can  only  be  a  vague  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  a 
calculation,  resting  upon  such  a  basis,  must  be  entitled 
to  very  little  attention.  If  we  suppose,  in  the  present 
instance,  30  degrees,  the  common  average,  to  have 
been  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the 
lea  when  the  water  boiled  in  Gemmilaro's  hut  at 
191°  Fah.  the  calculation  would  proceed  as  follows: 

From  log.     30  =  1.47712 
Take  log.  19.42  =  1.28824 

The  difference  or   0.18888  x  10000=  1888.8  fathoms 

=  11332  feet,  the  height 
of  Gemmilaro's  hut. 

No  correction  is  here  made  for  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature, above  and  below,  these  elements  not  being 
given  in  the  text. 

Brydone,  in  his  ascent  of  Mount  ^Etna,  noted  the. 
height  not  only  of  the  barometer,  but  of  the  thermo- 
meter also,  at  the  principal  stations,  while  a  friend  of 
his  made  similar  observations  at  Catania,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  sea  shore.  Presuming  these  data  to  be 
correct,  they  afford  materials  for  a  more  accurate  calcu- 
lation, and  according  to  them  the  height  of  the  philo- 
sopher's tower  might  be  computed  as  follows: 
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At  Catania,  height  of  barometer  29.85  —  Thermom.  72* 
At  Philosopher's  Tower,  ditto  20.5  —      ditto      34°|- 

Meantem-)72-h34|_ 
From  log.  29.85= 1.47494 
Take  log.  20.5  =1.31175 


perature          2          ay  53 
53—32=21  x  .0024=.0504 


Difference  =  .16319 
X 10000  =1631.9  fathoms  x  1.05 
=  1713.5  fathoms  =  10281  feet,  being  less  by  1051  feet 
than  what  the  preceding  calculation  would  give  as  the 
height  of  Gemmilaro's  hut:  though  Dr.  Irvine  men- 
tions its  altitude,  and  that  of  the  Philosopher's  Tower, 
to  be  nearly  the  same. 

By  a  similar  computation  from  Brydone's  data  of  the 
Respective  heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer, 
At  the  foot  or  base  of  the  great  crater  and  at  its  summit, 
we  find  10,328  feet  to  be  the  height  of  the  former,  and 
11,713  feet  that  of  the  summit  of  ./Etna— from  which 
result  the  height  of  the  great  cone  appears  to  be  1385 
feet. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Brydone,  if  we  except 
Hs  friend  Recupero,  estimates  the  height  of  ^Etna 
bigher  than  any  other  writer,  on  whose  computation 
much  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  following  are  the 
statements  of  different  authors,  as  they  are  given  in  Dr. 
Rees's  Cyclopedia^— [Article  Mtnal} 

Feet. 

Recupero     .     .    2500  toises  x  6  =  15,000 
MenteUa      .     .     1950  ditto    x  6  =  11,700 

De  Saussure 10,963 

Sir  George  Shuckburgh    ....    10,954      . 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond 10,036 
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[    P.  180.    ] 

The  reduction  of  the  degrees  of  Wedgewood's  pm>- 
meter  to  those  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  effected  oy 
multiplying  the  former  by  130,  and  adding  1077°  to 
the  product :  according  to  this  Wedgewood's  35°  cor- 
respond to  5627°  Fahrenheit,  and  32°  W.  (the  melting 
point  of  gold)  to  5237°  F.  Wedgewood's  pyrometer 
is,  however,  too  imperfect  an  instrument  to  answer 
any  accurate  scientific  purpose.  Still  less  can  we 
place  any  confidence  in  the  comparison  of  its  scale  with 
that  of  the  mercurial  thermometers :  the  estimate  of 
the  melting  point  of  gold  will  alone  furnish  a  striking 
instance.  The  Dijon  Academicians  place  this  point  at 
129&°  Fah. ;  Bergman  and  Mortimer  at  1301°,  (which 
is  a  moderate  red  heat)  each  widely  differing  from 
5237°,  the  equivalent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  32 
degrees  indicated  by  {he  pyrometer. 
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ERRATA. 

At  Page  SO,  line  13,  for  «•  is**  read  "  are." 

66,    —     9,  from  bottom,  for  *«  administrations"  read  "  administrators." 
71,    —     2,  insert  "  our"  between  "  during"  and  "  absence." 
94,  last  line,  for  "  the  truth"  read  "  this  truth." 

124,  line   5,  after  "  half  way  up"  insert «'  the  fertile  z»ne  of  JEtna." 

130,    —     1,  for  "  de  Ruina"  read  "  di  Ruina." 

1*3,    —     5,  for  "  diameter"  read  "  circumference." 

144,    —     6,  for  "  workhouse"  read  '*  workshop." 

160,   —    »,  for  ''throws"  read  "throes." 
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